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U of A makes $1 billion commitment to Albertans 


By Elsa Roehr 
U niversity of Alberta researchers will 
attract a total of $1 billion in research 
funding in the decade leading to the year 
2000. The University made the commitment 
on 8 June at an upbeat news conference that 
attracted a wide media presence and signifi- 
cant community participation. 

“Given the efforts of our researchers to 
date in performing research that attracts 
funding, our goal of a total of $1 billion in 
research funding by the year 2000 is entirely 
achievable,” said John Ferguson, Chair of the 
Board of Governors, when he announced the 
commitment. 

To meet the goal, the University will 
increase its efforts to attract private sector 
funding. The University already holds 105 
patents and 32 commercial licenses. Another 
160 patents are held by 27 active spinoff 
companies, which have created 750 direct 
jobs and more than 1,400 indirect jobs. “Pri- 
vate companies are increasing their invest- 
ment as they recognize the advantages of 
leading-edge research in a knowledge- 
driven economy,” said Ferguson. 

Jack Ady, Minister of Advanced Educa- 
tion and Career Development, applauded 
the strategy. “Your efforts to seek other 
funders is commendable. What we are see- 
ing here today is a model for the future.” 

University researchers have already at- 
tracted more than $400 million since 1989-90, 
with an average increase of six percent every 
year. In 1993-94 alone, the University at- 
tracted $87.2 million in research funding, $6 
million more than in the previous year. At 
this rate, the University will easily attract the 
extra $600 million in research it needs to 
reach $1 billion by the year 2000-01. 

“In the last five years, the University has 
attracted major research support because, 
quite simply, our faculty and graduate stu- 


Jan Reimer, Mayor of Edmonton; Jack Ady, Minister of Advanced Education and Career 
Development; and John Ferguson, Chair of the U of A Board of Governors, left to right, 
combined to reinforce the banner’s proclamation. 


dents perform exemplary research,” said 
President Paul Davenport. “And that support 
has had a significant impact on the commu- 
nity.” 

Ferguson agreed, saying, “The University 
of Alberta is a part of the community; it is not 
an island unto itself. For every dollar we 
attract in research funding, the community 
gains a direct economic benefit.” 

In 1993-94, research at the U of A directly 
employed almost 1,800 people part- and full- 
time who spent most of their $50 million in 
salaries and benefits in the community. Spon- 
sored research created another 3,400 indirect 
jobs. It is estimated that every one percent 
increase in sponsored research funding cre- 
ates another 50 new direct and indirect jobs. 


Lynn Penrod appointed SSHRC president 


Set to take up Ottawa post in September for five years 


By Sandra Halme 


ynn Penrod recalls the day in early May 

when she received a call from Jon 
Gerrard, Secretary of State (Science, Re- 
search and Development). “He didn’t ask 
me if I wanted the job [as SSHRC presi- 
dent],” explains Dr Penrod, “he just asked 
some questions relating to general issues of 
research in the humanities and social sci- 
ences, such as what my views were about 
the future of research in these areas and 
what I thought about the relationship be- 
tween science and technology and the 
SSHRC areas of research. 

“Obviously, I was being interviewed,” 
admits Dr Penrod, Associate Vice-President 
(Academic). She describes her reaction to 
being offered the post of head of the coun- 


try’s largest funding agency for the humani- 
ties and social sciences as one of “stunned 
silence.” With characteristic humility, she 
adds, “I’d never thought about being presi- 
dent of SSHRC, let alone ever being consid- 
ered for the job.” 

All is history now and Dr Penrod will 
take up her post in Ottawa on 1 September 
for a five-year term. The formal announce- 
ment was made on 15 June by federal Indus- 
try Minister John Manley. 

“Dr Penrod brings to this task a distin- 
guished record of achievement in the aca- 
demic community and the legal profession,” 
Manley stated. “The SSHRC and its clients 
will be well served by her wealth of experi- 
ence, creativity and leadership qualities.” 


Continued on page 2 


In addition, much of the material and sup- 
plies are bought in the local market. 

Ferguson sealed the commitment by 
presenting copies of a ceremonial promis- 
sory note to Ady and Mayor Jan Reimer. 
A third copy was sent to the Hon Anne 
McClellan, the federal Minister of Energy, 
who could not attend. The promissory note 
confirms the University’s “$1 billion by 
2000” commitment to the people of Edmon- 
ton, Alberta and Canada. 

“This is not a case of putting research 
above teaching,” assured Ferguson. “The 
two are not in competition. Rather, re- 
search enhances teaching. It gives our pro- 
fessors and our students access to ground- 
breaking knowledge.” 
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Lynn Penrod, SSHRC’s new leader 
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Process under way 
to hire back HFS 
employees 


Contract with Versa Services 
takes effect 1 August 
By Sandra Halme 


he company contracted to provide food 

services to select cafeterias and 
lunchrooms on campus is in the process of 
sending letters and application forms to 
Housing and Food Services (HFS) employ- 
ees. Versa Services Ltd, which takes over 
food operations on 1 August, hasn’t deter- 
mined how many people it will need to run 
the food operation but hopes to have a fig- 
ure by early July. The firm will then begin 
interviewing for the necessary positions. 

David Bruch, Director of HFS, is re- 
maining in the position and it is to him that 
Versa will be reporting. “Versa will be ac- 
countable to me,” Bruch explains. “I’m re- 
sponsible to ensure that the quality of food 
service continues.” Until Versa takes over, 
he adds, campus food services will continue 
to be operated by HFS. 

The decision to privatize food services 
came after lengthy deliberations with a con- 
sultant and with others, both on campus 
and off, according to Glenn Harris, Vice- 
President (Finance and Administration) . “It 
was not an easy decision to reach,” admits 
Harris, “but the Board [of Governors] was 
not prepared to assume the risk associated 
with a major capital investment for neces- 
sary facility upgrades and for the continued 
in-house operation of our food services.” 

He points out that Food Services had 
prepared a plan which called for it to make 
a profit in the future. This plan was de- 
pendent upon a significant capital invest- 
ment to upgrade facilities, Harris says, add- 
ing that Food Services sustained a deficit of 
$41,000 in 1993-94. 

NASA President Art Clarke believes 
Board members had made up their mind to 
privatize before they voted. “Housing and 
Food Services had prepared a good pro- 
posal for the Board; the Board just didn’t 
want to take the risk and spend the 
money.” Clarke adds that he thinks the 
administration did everything it could to 
help HSF but it just wasn’t enough. 

According to Lois Stanford, Vice-Presi- 
dent (Student and Academic Services), the 
University will benefit from the Versa Serv- 
ices contract. “In addition to the capital 
investment to be made by Versa,” explains 
Dr Stanford, “there will be a profit-sharing 
plan with the University as well as a sub- 
stantial contribution to the University’s 
capital reserve by Versa.” Dr Stanford also 
points out that the menus and services to be 
provided by Versa are comparable to those 
provided by HFS. 
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Summer Youth University has 
openings 

Summer Youth University is a program 
in which junior and high school students 
can explore some of the options at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta and sample campus life. 
They meet students from throughout the 
province who are interested in university. 
Sessions are five days and start Mondays in 
July. On-campus accommodation is avail- 
able. Call 492-5597 or fax 492-1857 for more 
information. Spaces are still available in 
each of the four sessions. 


New Alberta Transfer Guide 
available 

The Alberta Transfer Guide is published 
each June by the Alberta Council on Admis- 
sions and Transfer. The 1994-95 edition, 
ACAT’s 19th, will help students who are 
planning to take courses at a postsecondary 
institution in Alberta with the goal of trans- 
ferring to.a second institution in the future. 
The list of transfer agreements in the Guide 
enables students to do the appropriate plan- 
ning. The Alberta Transfer Guide is available 
free of charge from: Alberta Council on 
Admissions and Transfer, 430, 9942 108 
Street, Edmonton, Alberta T5K 2J5. Phone: 
422-9021, fax: 427-0423. 


Continued on page 7 
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New specialization in MBA program 
approved 

General Faculties Council, at its regular 
meeting 14 June, approved the establish- 
ment of a joint Master of Business Adminis- 
tration/Master of Health Services Adminis- 
tration program. 

The new program will be delivered by 
the Faculties of Medicine and Business in 
September 1995. It will include a core cur- 
riculum similar to the first year of the MBA 
program and will be delivered in conjunc- 
tion with courses in health. 

GFC directed the two Faculties to come 
up with a proposal for the joint program no 
later than September 1994. 

Dean of Medicine Doug Wilson said the 
proposal would maintain excellence and 
result in a win-win situation. Faculty of 
Business Associate Dean John Brown said 
the Faculty is looking forward to working 
with people in Medicine. There will also be 
an expansion of research activity between 
the two Faculties, he added. 

There will be no new admissions into 
the current MHSA program after September 
1994. 


Other MBA specializations in the 
offing 

GFC was advised that discussions 
among the Faculties of Business, Education, 
and Physical Education and Recreation will 
result in the establishment of two new 
specializations in the Master of Business 
Administration program. One will be in 
Educational Administration and the other 
will be in Leisure and Sport Management. 

The Planning and Priorities Committee 
expects both programs will be approved in 
the next few months by the Dean of the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 


Agriculture, Forestry and Home 
Economics down to four 
departments 

GFC gave its stamp of approval for a 
restructuring proposal from the Faculty of 
Agriculture, Forestry and Home Economics. 
The Faculty will now have four depart- 
ments. 


The Departments of Animal Science, 
Food Science and Nutrition and Plant Sci- 
ence will form the new Department of Agri- 


Penrod 


Continued from page 1 


She finds the prospect of heading up 
SSHRC “tremendously exciting” and says 
she’s looking forward to the challenges of 
the next five years. Among her priorities are 
the promotion and strengthening of social 
sciences and humanities research in Canada 
and the setting of the Council’s strategic 
priorities over the next five years. She sees 
her major challenge as minimizing the im- 
pact of severe administrative cutbacks in 
order to continue to provide an adequate 
level of service to the research community. 

According to Dr Gerrard, “Under Dr 
Penrod’s presidency, SSHRC will continue 
to play a central role in supporting excel- 
lence in social sciences and humanities re- 
search.” 

In congratulating Dr Penrod, President 
Paul Davenport said, “As an economist and 
University President, I wholeheartedly ap- 
plaud Dr Penrod’s appointment. All in our 
country involved in research in the human 
sciences will benefit from her commitment 
to excellence in scholarship and her strong 
academic and administrative leadership. 
While we at the U of A will miss her energy 
and vision, we know that our country will 


GFC 


cay ae 


cultural, Food and Nutritional Science. The 
Departments of Forest Science and Soil Sci- 
ence will form the new Department of Re- 
newable Resources. The Departments of 
Human Ecology and Rural Economy will 
remain separate departments within the 
Faculty. 

In its supporting documentation, the 
Faculty states immediate savings will result 
from reducing the number of departmental 
offices from seven to four, resulting in the 
elimination of three chair positions, two 
administrative professional officer posi- 
tions, one administrative assistant position 
and one bookkeeping position. 

The changes will be take effect 1 Sep- 
tember 1994. 


History and Classics merge 

GFC approved a proposal from the Fac- 
ulty of Arts to merge the Departments of 
History and Classics, effective 1 July 1994. 
The new department will be called the De- 
partment of History and Classics. 

“The major concern that precipitated the 
search for an alliance [by Classics] with a 
compatible unit was the fact that three sen- 
ior professors are retiring between now and 
1996, and at least one more distinguished 
staff member was under active considera- 
tion for a position elsewhere,” Acting Dean 
of Arts Margaret Van de Pitte said in corre- 
spondence to the Vice-President (Aca- 
demic). “There would have been an excel- 
lent chance that the department would be at 
half strength before the three-year budget 
round was finished, and that the depart- 
ment would no longer be able to mount one 
or more of its programs in languages and 
literatures, archaeology and history. 

“A further consideration was the de- 
partment’s financial situation. Even in this 
first year of stringency, it would be neces- 
sary for the department either to give up 
one of its non-academic positions, or to 
sacrifice some of its meagre graduate stu- 


benefit greatly from her talents in her new 
position.” 

Dr Penrod is a professor of French in 
the Department of Romance Languages and 
has been an Associate Vice-President (Aca- 
demic) since 1992. She joined the University 
in 1977 and has held various administrative 
and academic portfolios, including that of 
Associate Dean, Faculty of Arts. An alumna 
of the U of A (LLB, LLM), Dr Penrod also 
earned degrees at Ohio State and Yale. 

Her teaching and research interests include 
twentieth-century French literature, wom- 
en’s writing in French, French children’s 
literature, literary translation, and interdis- 
ciplinary work in law and literature. She 
also holds a cross-appointment with the 
Faculty of Law where she has taught juris- 
prudence, comparative law, and wills and 
estates. 

She looks forward to her secondment 
for the next five years. However, she will 
also be happy to return. “I will miss all the 
people with whom I’ve worked but Ill be 
back and forth often enough to keep in 
touch with my Edmonton life. 

“This University has given mea great 
deal and allowed me to use whatever talent 
I have for academic administration - Iam 
very grateful for this.” 
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dent support funds. Next year its position 
would be virtually impossible. The depart- 
ment preferred, and circumstances fa- 
voured, choosing the first alternative. This 
leaves it seriously short of an appropriate 
level of support.” 

The Acting Dean said the final decision 
to form a new unit with History was 
strongly influenced by the fact that it of- 
fered the maximum scope for building on 
the numerically stronger subdisciplines in 
Classics, the historical and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, the archaeological.” 

Burton Smith, Acting Chair of the De- 
partment of History, said the merger will 
strengthen both programs. 


Chancellor introduced to GFC 

On his first day on the job, Chancellor 
Lou Hyndman was introduced to GFC. The 
public is turning to the University for an- 
swers on how to cope with the rapid pace of 
change, he said. 


New mergers in Education 

GFC approved the formation of a De- 
partment of Educational Policy Studies, 
consisting of the existing Department of 
Educational Administration, Department of 
Educational Foundations, and five faculty 
members from the Department of Adult, 
Career and Technology Education. 

Another Department, Educational Psy- 
chology and Technology, will be created 
from the existing Department of Psychology 


_and seven faculty members from the De- 


partment of Adult, Career and Technology 
Education. 

The Faculty has also created a Division 
of Technology in Education, consisting of 
the existing Instructional Technology Cen- 
tre and Publications Services. 

Faculty of Education Associate Dean 
(Planning) Al MacKay said the changes are 
really the first phase of comprehensive re- 
structuring. The Faculty is also working on 
revisions to its undergraduate program 
which will be presented to GFC in the fall. 

He said reducing the number of depart- 
ments will result in administrative 
efficiencies and new scholarly work will be 
developed in the policy studies area. 

All proposals will now be considered by 
the Board of Governors. 


SSHRC was established in 1978 and is 
the major federal funding agency for re- 
search and training in the social sciences 
and humanities. This year the Council, 
which reports directly to Parliament, will 
invest more than $90 million to promote the 
advancement of knowledge and under- 
standing of the economy, society and cul- 
ture. Earlier this year, Patricia Clements, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, was appointed 
to the Council for a three-year term. 


RECEPTION FOR 
LYNN PENROD 


The Office of the Vice-President 
(Academic) invites members of the 
University community to a reception 
on Friday, 15 July, from 3:30 to 6:30 
pm at Alumni House, to honour 


Lynn Penrod on her appointment as 
President of the Social Sciences and 


Humanities Research Council of 
Canada. Please join us in thanking 
Lynn for her outstanding service as 
Associate Vice-President (Academic) 
and to wish her well during her leave 
from the University. 

EVERYONE IS WELCOME 


Vargo earns Canadian Professor of the Year recognition 


Acting Rehab Medicine Dean chosen from 41 nominations for national award 
By Sandra Halme 


Brian Daly, University of Winnipeg 


Jim Vargo, CASE Canadian Professor of the Year 


hen Jim Vargo heard that he’d been 

chosen the Canadian Professor of the 
Year by the Council for the Advancement 
and Support of Education (CASE), he was 
totally stunned. When he finally came 
around he immediately recognized those 
people who got him there — students. 
“They've been my teachers,” he explains. 
“Students are the reason I’m here.” 


Official Coat of Arms for the University 


Governor General presents new symbol at Convocation 


By Judy Goldsand 


fanfare of trumpets rang out as a rep- 

lica of the University’s new Coat of 
Arms descended slowly to the stage of the 
Jubilee Auditorium. Murmurs of apprecia- 
tion filled the hall. 

This impressive moment on the last day 
of Spring Convocation (13 June) highlighted 
the presentation of the new Coat of Arms to 
the University by His Excellency the Right 
Honourable Ramon John Hnatyshyn, Gover- 
nor General of Canada. Chancellor Sandy 
Mactaggart expressed great pleasure in ac- 
cepting the new symbol for the University. 

Mactaggart says that when he assumed 
the Chancellorship in 1990, he made a com- 
mitment to John Schlosser, then Chair of the 
Board of Governors, to fulfill a project that 
Schlosser had been unable to complete 
within his term of office. Dr Schlosser had 
become concerned that the University of 
Alberta (unlike most other universities) had 
never been granted a heraldically correct 
Coat of Arms. 

The Chancellor explains that long ago 
the University of Alberta, without official 
authority, had simply adapted the Provin- 
cial Coat of Arms by altering the shield to 
include a book in the sun and by adding the 
University’s motto Quaecumque vera under- 
neath. A few variations were made over the 
years. 

Since the Middle Ages, Coats of Arms 
have been regarded as honours conferred 
under the Sovereign’s prerogative powers. 
In Canada, the responsibility for distinc- 
tions, honours and heraldry rests with the 
Governor General. A representative of the 
Canadian Heraldic Authority in Ottawa 
(the body responsible for ensuring that cor- 
rect forms of heraldry are observed) advised 
the University to obtain an official Coat of 
Arms. 


Dr Vargo, Professor of Occupational 


Therapy, was honoured with the Professor of 


Year award ($5,000 cash from the sponsor, 
Merck Frosst Canada Inc, and a framed cita- 
tion) at a special ceremony held during the 
Canadian Council for the Advancement and 
Support of Education (CCAE) annual meet- 
ing in Winnipeg last week. 

The panel of Canadian judges selected 
Dr Vargo, who has been a quadriplegic since 
childhood, for his “extraordinary dedication 
to teaching, including his ability to effec- 
tively integrate experiences into the research 
and principles of physical therapy”. He was 
also cited by current and former students 
and peers for his teaching methods intended 
to foster emphathy and respect for their pa- 
tients. For instance, Dr Vargo’s students 
spend a day ina wheelchair to experience 
physical challenges, the responses of people 
around them, and the emotions associated 
with living with a disability. 

He wasn’t always enamored with teach- 
ing, however, and during his early academic 
career believed he wasn’t a good teacher. “I 
was most interested in the clinical and re- 
search work I was doing. I was trying to fig- 
ure out what I could do without having to 
enter a classroom.” Fortunately for students 
and colleagues, he did teach and soon real- 


An ad hoc committee chaired by Bri 
Silzer, Associate Vice-President and Re; 
trar, has been working for several 
months with the Heraldic Authority to 
develop and arrange for the presenta- 
tion of a unique and properly formu- 
lated symbol for the University. Earlier 
this year, the final design was approvec 

The full Coat of Arms will be fea- 
tured on the University flag and other 
official symbols, and displayed at 
ceremonial occasions such as Convo- 
cation. 

Funds to develop the official Coat 
of Arms were privately donated. “In 
fact,” says the Chancellor, “the new 
Coat of Arms may well be a source of 
revenue for the University.” The U of A 
has the right to control the use of its sym- 
bols and to market them across the country. 
Last year the Board of Governors estab- 
lished a company for just this purpose. 

The Registrar emphasizes that current 
stationery and supplies should not be de- 
stroyed. As these items need to be ordered, 
the new emblem will simply replace the 
existing logo in compliance with visual 
identity guidelines. Graphic Design 
Services and Quality Colour Press are 
now including the new emblem on all 
design and printing projects. 

A display featuring the development of 
the Coat of Arms since 1909 was prepared 
by Museums and Collections Services and 
unveiled at the Jubilee Auditorium on 13 
June. In the coming months it may be seen 
at various locations around campus. (Watch 
Folio for details.) 

In addition, a brochure featuring a 
colour reproduction of the Coat of Arms 
is available from the Registrar’s Office 
(492-2376). 


ized two things which would alter his pro- 
fessional life. “I came to the conclusion that 
I was influencing students,” he says, “and if 
I was going to do this then I had to influ- 
ence them for the better.” Dr Vargo also 
concluded that teaching was 60 percent 
content and 40 percent theatre, and that 
“content issalmost irrelevant if you can’t 
ignite a passion for learning.” 


“I came to the conclusion that | was 
influencing students and if | was 
going to do this then I had to 
influence them for the better.” 
Jim Vargo 


inc +o - cinta 


Martha Piper, Vice-President (Research) 
and one of Dr Vargo’s nominators as well as 
a former colleague, and Dean of Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine, points to how he views his 
role as a teacher as an example of his abili- 
ties. “He sees his role as to disseminate 
knowledge, to encourage questioning, to 
nurture enquiring minds, to challenge as- 
sumptions, perceptions and personal val- 
ues, and to stimulate students to excel.” Dr 
Piper adds that it is “a love for education 
and the pursuit of truth that he brings to the 
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classroom — to each lecture, to each seminar, 
and to each discussion with students.” 

CASE President Peter McE. Buchanan 
described Dr Vargo as “a role model not 
only because of his invigorating teaching 
methods, but also because of the inspira- 
tional example he sets every day for his 
students, his colleagues, and the University 
community.” Dr Buchanan added that “Dr 
Vargo’s current and former students say 
that his perspective and approach to teach- 
ing psychotherapy have taught them to 
treat patients in a holistic manner — tending 
to both their physical and emotional 
needs.” 

Dr Vargo received his undergraduate 
and graduate degrees from the U of A. He 
began his teaching career in 1972 at John 
Abbott College in Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Quebec, and also chaired the department of 
psychology. Dr Vargo was appointed to the 
U of A’s Department of Occupational 
Therapy in 1975. 

CASE is an international association of 
colleges, universities and independent el- 
ementary and secondary schools with rep- 
resentation from the fields of alumni rela- 
tions, communications and philanthrophy. 
CCAE is the Canadian equivalent; its mem- 
bers also belong to CASE. 


Presidential decision 


expected next week 
By Folio staff 


he Board of Governors is expected to 

meet on Monday, 27 June, to consider 
the Presidential Search Committee’s recom- 
mendation. 

At the 31 May meeting of the committee, 
chair John Ferguson reported on his meet- 
ings with presidential candidates. Interview 
dates were set, a short list of candidates was 
developed, and the consultant’s report was 
received. 

At the 3 June meeting of the Board, the 
Governors approved a Search Committee 
recommendation that out-going Chancellor 
Sandy Mactaggart continue to participate in 
the committee’s deliberations, as a nonvot- 
ing member after 14 June. Dianne Storey, 
Senate, was similarly allowed to continue as 
a nonvoting member of the committee by 
the Board at an earlier Board meeting. 

Lou Hyndman, who replaced 
Mactaggart as Chancellor on 14 June, is now 
a member of the Search Committee as well. 

Other members of the committee are: 
Michael Asch, Anthropology; Elmer 
Brooker, Board of Governors; Penny Reeves, 
Board of Governors; Steve Hrudey, Public 
Health Sciences; Juliet McMaster, English; 
Marilynn Wood, Nursing; William 
Paranchych, Microbiology; Rod Wilson, 
AAS:UA,; Terence Filewych, Students’ Un- 
ion; Sasha Krstic, Students’ Union; Frank 
Coughlan, Graduate Students’ Association; 
John Hanlon, Senate; Fred Greenberg, Non- 
Academic Staff Association; and, Brian 
Sigfstead, Alumni Association. 

Paul Robison, Executive Director of the 
Board, is secretary to the Presidential Search 
Committee. 


Last great epochal change created too 
many losers, Governor General says 


Asks graduands to do a better job than his generation 


did in making the transition 
By Michael Robb 


oday’s transition from industrial to in- 

formation age has the potential to exact 
a heavy human toll, says Governor General 
Ray Hnatyshyn. 

“One amazing development after an- 
other — robotics, artificial intelligence, ge- 
netic engineering, to name but a few - 
promises a better world for all but, too of- 
ten, brings misery in the form of a pink slip 
to some,” he told graduands on the last day 
of Spring Convocation ceremonies. 

The Governor General said earlier gen- 
erations, despite best intentions, seemed 
largely incapable of engineering a win-win 
situation from one epoch to another. 
“Hopefully, your generation can improve 
on past performances. 

“The last great epochal change — from 
agrarian to industrial society — is barely a 
century old. Indeed, it is not completely 
finished. The slow death of too many prai- 
rie towns and villages offers mute confirma- 
tion of that sad fact.” 


Governor General Ray Hnatyshyn addresses 
Spring Convocation. 
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Hnatyshyn said it is not enough simply 
to pledge a lifelong self-commitment to 
education, skills development and re-train- 
ing. “As you leave university, confident 
citizens of an increasingly borderless and 
information-driven world, you will be ex- 
pected to shoulder your share of responsi- 
bility for assisting your less well-educated 
neighbours as they make the difficult transi- 
tion between epochs.” 


Newly installed Chancellor Lou Hyndman 
addressed Spring Convocation ceremonies 
earlier this month. He outlined his vision for the 
future of the University, whereby all the 
activities of the U of A are closely woven into 
the total life of Edmonton and northern Alberta, 
and professors in the year 2005 feel that the 
public understands the unique nature of the 
research and teaching they do. Close to 5,000 
students convocated this spring. 


David Schindler first recipient of Royal 
Society’s environmental award 


Miroslaw Romanowski Medal recognizes key contributions 


in the environmental sciences 
By Michael Robb 


niversity of Alberta scientist David 

Schindler is the first recipient of the 
Royal Society of Canada’s Miroslaw 
Romanowski Medal. The award recognizes 
outstanding contributions in the environ- 
mental sciences. - 

The medal, which will be awarded an- 
nually, is given to people who make 
signficant contributions to the resolution of 
scientific aspects of environmental prob- 
lems or have brought about, by scientific 
means, important improvements to the 
quality of an ecosystem. 

Department of Zoology Chair John 
Holmes says the establishment of the award 
is good to see. There’s no doubt David 
Schindler is a worthy first recipient, Dr 
Holmes said earlier this month. 

The Society established the award based 
on a generous bequest from the estate of 
Miroslaw Romanowski. Along with the 
medal, the award includes an honorarium 
of $2,000. The recipient also makes a lecture 
tour of selected Canadian cities. 

Dr Schindler is well known for his work 
in the Experimental Lakes Area in northern 
Ontario, where he studied the effects of 
phosphorous on algae growth and demon- 
strated the effects of acid rain on plant and 
animal species. In 1991, the prominent 
ecologist received the Stockholm Water 
Prize for his substantial contribution to the 
conservation of the world’s water resources. 

The Killam Memorial Professor of Sci- 
ence has been an outspoken critic of the 
provincial government’s environmental 
policies. He was a participant on the review 
panel which recommended against the con- 


Business makes major change to BCom program 


Pre-professional year viewed by Red Deer College spokesperson as progressive move 


By Michael Robb 


he Faculty of Business is one step closer 

to establishing a pre-professional year 
for its Bachelor of Commerce Program. 

If the proposal, approved by General 
Faculties Council earlier this month, is also 
endorsed by the Board of Governors, stu- 
dents would no longer be admitted into the 
program directly from high school. 

“This proposal will rationalize admis- 
sion requirements by requiring students to 
present the same set of courses to gain ad- 
mission to the program,” Elaine Geddes, 
Assistant Dean, Undergraduate Program, 
says. 

“The admission process then will pro- 
vide more equal access to our program,” 
she says. “It will also address the perceived 
unfairness that currently exists of requiring 
transfer students to present higher grade 
point averages for admission to second year 
than first year students require to continue 
in the program.” 

Students in the pre-professional year 
will take the same courses: English 101, 
Economics 101 and 102 and mathematics 
113 and 120. The pre-professional year 
would replace the first year of the current 
BCom program. 


The changes have been endorsed by 
other postsecondary institutions in the 
province. Jim Seethram, Grant MacEwan 
Program Chair for the BCom university 
transfer program, says, “These admission 
requirement changes mean that students 
will now know, after their first year with us, 
that they will or will not be granted admis- 
sion to the Faculty of Business at the U of A. 
This means that we are able to suggest an 
alternate university to them and allow them 
to select their second year of courses here 
accordingly. 

“We feel this benefits students who 
seem to be perpetually disillusioned about 
their prospects of gaining admission to the 
Faculty of Business and relentlessly try to 
gain admission by improving their perform- 
ance on their most recent 30 credits prior to 
admission,” he explains. 

Frank Harvey, who chairs the commerce 
program at Red Deer College, says, “We 
believe this to be a progressive move and 
should be viewed positively by Red Deer 
College university transfer students intend- 
ing to transfer to the business program at 
the University of Alberta.” 

The changes would be implemented in 
September 1995. 


As it stands now, entrance to the BCom 
is governed by two separate quotas. Two- 
hundred and sixty students are admitted 
each year directly from high school. An 
average of approximately 77-78 percent on 
five specified Grade 12 subjects is required. 
Another 275 students are admitted by trans- 
fer after two years of course work in other 
Faculties at the University or in other 
postsecondary institutions in the province. 
A few transfer from schools outside the 
province. 

Geddes believes there are some long- 
term benefits of the program changes. It’s 
possible the Faculty will be able to engen- 
der a greater sense of belonging among 
students, and a slightly more mature stu- 
dent will likely be more certain of their pro- 
gram choice. “This will translate in the end 
into more committed and prepared stu- 
dents and superior graduates.” 

Total enrollment isn’t expected to 
change much. Currently, the Faculty has 
1,783 in the program in the four years. Over 
three years, once the procedures are fully 
implemented, the Faculty expects to have 
1,720 in the program over the three years. 
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David Schindler, Killam Memorial Professor of 
Science 


struction of a northern pulp mill by Alberta- 
Pacific Forest Industries. 

Now he has shifted his research focus to 
the study of alpine and subalpine lakes in 
Alberta. His research has a short- term fo- 
cus, biodiversity, and a long-term focus, 
climate change. His team of researchers is 
also assessing the effects of fish stocking on 
species diversity. 


Discover ‘E’ camps 
may double 


enrollment 


Designed to turn kids 

on to wonders of science, 
engineering 

By Michael Robb 


F neineering students organizing the Dis- 
cover “E” Science camps this summer 
want the participants to leave happy camp- 
ers. 

They also want them to leave just a little 
more science-literate and excited about what 
they learned about science and engineering. 

The week-long camps, which operate in 
July and August, are open to students in 
Grades 5 to 9. They include hands-on activi- 
ties, laboratory tours and week-long projects. 
Discover ‘E’ remains the only camp of its 
kind in Alberta, says director Marta 
Dmytruk, an engineering student. 

The camp ethos is simple: “I hear, and I 
forget. I see, and I remember. I do, and I 
understand.” 

Organizers hope that students who find 
the activities interesting will then return to 
their schools and take the appropriate 
courses in high school that will allow them 
to enroll in science and engineering at uni- 
versities and technical institutes. 

Discover “E” instructors visited elemen- 
tary and junior high schools in May and 
June. There, they conducted hands-on ex- 
periments and encouraged children to attend 
the summer camps. In 1993, 170 children 
attended. This year, staff has been doubled 
to eight and organizers are hopeful 
enrollment will double as well. 

Funding for the camp comes from gov- 
ernment, industry and University sources. 
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Zenon Kohut appointed Director of CIUS 


By Ron Thomas 


s he prepares to experience fully the 

life of an administrator /fundraiser/ 
researcher/writer, Zenon Kohut is hopeful 
that this is the only slashing he will see. 

The Acting Director of the Canadian 
Institute of Ukrainian Studies since January 
1993, Dr Kohut takes up the directorship on 
1 July. The overriding order of business, he 
says, is to guide the Institute through these 
financially troubled times while maintain- 
ing and, if possible, enhancing its various 
programs. These include the Canadian In- 
stitute of Ukrainian Studies Press, Encyclo- 
pedia of Ukraine, the Peter Jacyk Centre for 
Ukrainian Historical Research, Journal of 
Ukrainian Studies, the Stasiuk Programme 
for the Study of Contemporary Ukraine, 
Ukrainian Language Education Centre and 
Ukrainian Canadian Studies Programme. 

CIUS receives some of its funding from 
28 endowments but in only one case is it 
permitted to apply money to its operating 
budget. One of Dr Kohut'’s objectives is to 
encourage donors to earmark their gifts also 
for the Institute’s general activities. 

Despite cutbacks, CIUS is participating 
in more exchanges with Ukraine, something 
Dr Kohut attributes to countries’ growing 
interest in shrinking the global village. “We 
can’t miss the historic moment and we can 


do the maximum good now,” he says. Last 
March, for example, eight Ukrainian schol- 
ars and professionals came to campus to 
study management techniques that could 
then be applied to the economic and politi- 
cal reform occurring in Ukraine. The Re- 
search and Training for Reform Fellows 
were supported by a program administered 
by the Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada on behalf of External 
Affairs and International Trade Canada. 

Dr Kohut and his colleagues consulted 
at length with the Senate Task Force on 
International Dimensions of the University 
as it set about preparing its draft report. 

The completion last fall of the five- 
volume Encyclopedia of Ukraine is seen by 
Dr Kohut as “without doubt the greatest 
accomplishment of CIUS thus far.” The 
encyclopedia, which was 17 years in the 
making, stands as the most comprehensive 
work in the English language on Ukraine, 
its history, people, geography, economy 
and cultural heritage. 

Another source of pride is CIUS’s pres- 
ence in Kiev. An office publishes CIUS’s 
Ukrainian-language manuscripts and is 
linked with the Academy of Sciences of 
Ukraine and the Institute of Historical 
Studies at Lviv State University. 


U of A alumnus connecting scientists 


with schoolchildren 


Michael Caley and UWO counterpart see a window of 
opportunity to expand their programs 


By Dinah Gray 


| na recent survey of 2,000 Canadian adults 
it was found that more than half of them 
did not know that electrons are smaller than 
atoms or that humans came after the dino- 
saurs. 

Against that backdrop of startling igno- 
rance, a University of Alberta alumnus and 
his counterpart at the University of Western 
Ontario say there’s a window of opportu- 
nity to expand their outreach programs. 

Michael Caley, founder of The Science 
and Technology Hotline, says, “It amazes 
me how willing scientific experts are to go 
to schools and give talks.” Last year, Dr 
Caley arranged to send scientists to the 
province’s schools to speak about science, 
technology, engineering and mathematics 
to 15,680 students. About 100, or 50 percent 
of his volunteers, are University of Alberta 
faculty. 

Dr Caley wants to expand those num- 
bers. UWO director of Let’s Talk Science, 
Bonnie Schmidt, says the University of 
Ottawa and Queen’s University have estab- 
lished similar programs and Dalhousie and 
the University of Toronto will likely follow 
suit. 

Dr Schmidt says the UWO program was 
started by graduate students. A grad stu- 
dent is matched with a classroom at the 
beginning of the school year. The WO 
student and the teacher then design a calen- 
dar of contact time which is workable for all 
parties. The time commitment usually 
amounts to four to six half days per aca- 
demic year. The reactions from all parties 
have been positive, she says, and the 
number of students participating has 
grown from a small starter group of nine 
in physiology to more than 100 students in 
29 departments. 


Students, teachers and universities ben- 
efit from these contacts, says Dr Schmidt. 
Gaining an understanding for the practical 
use of basic scientific principles and learn- 
ing to think more critically about scientific 
issues are just two of the benefits she has 
seen students gain during their time with 
grad students. Teachers have gained access 
to information and tools to enhance the 
teaching of science. 

Drs Caley and Schmidt spoke to a small 
group of faculty and students 17 June. The 
seminar was presented by the Faculties of 
Graduate Studies and Research; Science; 
Agriculture, Forestry and Home Economics; 
and The Science and Technology Hotline. 

If you would like to know more about 
either program, please call Dr Caley at 448- 
0055. 


national, Camrose; 


nee Department a 3 


CIUS Director Zenon Kohut, second from left, recently held talks with Viktor Batyuk, Ukraine’s 
Ambassador to Canada, to Dr Kohut’s left. Also pictured are Serhii Plokhy, far left, and CIUS’s 
Frank Sysyn, Marusia Petryshyn and Bohdan Klid. 


Dr Kohut was born in Ukraine and came 
to the United States at a young age. A gradu- 
ate of La Salle College and the University of 
Pennsylvania, he taught Soviet and East 
European history at the latter institution and 
at Michigan State University. He is regarded 
as a leading authority on eighteenth-century 
Ukrainian history and a specialist on con- 
temporary Ukraine. 

From 1985 to 1992, he was a senior So- 
viet analyst at the Library of Congress and 


and AHFMR president 
By Michael Robb 


ormer Students’ Union President 

Terence Filewych and Alberta Heritage 
Foundation for Medical Research President 
Matthew Spence are two of 10 people who 
will serve on the access fund advisory com- 
mittee. 

The provincial government appointed 
Doug Cattran, vice-president, Dow Chemi- 
cal Canada Inc, chair of the committee. 

The committee will review 
postsecondary institutions’ proposals for 
funding from the recently established $47 
million access fund and make recommenda- 
tions to the Minister. The fund is intended 
to finance innovative, cost-effective meth- 
ods of increasing access to programs. A key 
consideration in awarding funds will be the 
creation of new learning opportunities that 
improve students’ job prospects. 

Others appointed to the committee are: 
Steven Dyck, Alberta College and Technical 


Access fund advisory committee struck 


Members include former Students’ Union president 


then at the US Department of Defense. 

David Marples of the Department of 
History and Senior Research Associate with 
CIUS succeeds Dr Kohut as Director of the 
Stasiuk Programme for the Study of Con- 
temporary Ukraine and Roman Senkus 
takes over the editorship of the Journal of 
Ukrainian Studies. 

Dr Kohut is the third Director of CIUS 
after Manoly Lupul and Bohdan 
Krawchenko. His term of office is five years. 


Institutes, Student Executive Council; Karen 
Anderson, training manager, Alberta Pacific 
Forest Industries Inc; David Elton, presi- 
dent, Canada West Foundation; Frank 
Meyer, president and chief executive of- 
ficer, Computer Modelling Group; Neil 
Henry, assistant deputy minister, Advanced 
Education and Career Technology; Stan 
Schellenberger, assistant deputy minister, 
Alberta Economic Development and Tour- 
ism; and, Jon Havelock, MLA Calgary- 


Shaw. 


Once detailed criteria for the proposals 
have been worked out, the committee will 
call for proposals from universities, public 
colleges, technical institutes, private accred- 
ited colleges and licensed private vocational 
schools. 

The access fund has three objectives: 

1) to enroll more people in basic educa- 
tion and skills training, career and technical 
programs and degree programs; 

2) to expand or create programs to en- 
able more Albertans to acquire the atti- 


a | tudes, skills and knowledge required for 


Chair, Dove of Econo: 
_ moderator is the Rev Dr Roy Neehall. 
_ Open discussions will follow each panel 
session, 
__ The Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, the Hon Sergio Marchi, will pro- 
vide opening and closing remarks. _ 


rics. The : 
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employability and personal growth; and 
3) to improve the productivity and per- 
formance of the adult learning system by 


Be supporting quality program proposals that 


demonstrate effective and efficient use of 
public funds. 

The government plans to put $1.6 mil- 
lion into the fund in 1994-95, $16.9 million 
in 1995-96 and $28.5 million in 1996-97. 
Separate funding categories will be estab- 
lished: basic education and skills training, 
career and technical programs and degree 
programs. 

At General Faculties Council’s 14 June 
meeting, Associate Vice-President (Aca- 
demic) Lynn Penrod tabled her report, Not 
for the Coyotes: Draft Proposals from the Uni- 
versity of Alberta Relating to the Access Fund. 
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Nursing students working in Guatemala this summer 


Learning is reciprocal, says Guatemalan health care official 


By Michael Robb 


niversity of Alberta Nursing students 

who are working in Guatemala this 
summer will learn much more than how to 
be good nurses. 

The fourth-year and post-basic students 
will learn about an entirely different eco- 
nomic and health care system, and work 
with Guatemalans who are trying to create 
a better future and more just society, says 
Rosa Escobar, a woman responsible for St. 
Cecilia’s Woman’s Health Centre and 
Amanecer Hospital, a 10-bed institution in 
Guatemala City. 

The 14 students — the second group 
from the Faculty to work in the Central 
American country — will work in both of 
those institutions, in clinics in outlying ar- 
eas and in ambulatory clinics in industrial 
settings. The experience fulfills the require- 
ments of the students’ senior nursing 
practicum. 

“The majority of teaching takes place in 
the clinical settings,” says Escobar. Local 
people who work in the clinics will teach 
students and students will also teach the 
local people. 

Modelled to some extent on the “bare- 
foot doctors of China” concept, the arrange- 
ment is meant to ensure that long after the 
nursing students have gone, local health 
care workers have the skills to serve as 
health care promoters in their communities. 
“Seeing people once a year is just not 
enough,” says Escobar. 

“Our work complements what they do,” 
says Nursing Professor Wendy Neander, a 
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Jim Beckett, Alumni Association Presider 


Jim Beckett leads 
Alumni Association 


im Beckett has been elected president of 
J the University of Alberta Alumni Associa- 
tion for 1994-95. 

A graduate of the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing, Beckett is vice-president of Alberta 
Power Ltd’s transmission department and 
is responsible for the design, construction, 
operation and maintenance of the firm’s 
transmission system. 

He is a member of the Association of 
Professional Engineers, Geologists and Geo- 
physicists of Alberta, and a number of other 
professional associations. In addition to 
serving on the Faculty of Engineering’s 
Faculty Advisory Board, he is active in com- 
munity and school activities, including the 
French Immersion program and Boy Scouts. 
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key organizer of the nursing practicum who 
has extensive experience working in Central 
America. “There is a lack of health care 
services to meet the overall needs, so with 
the student nurses’ help, they’re able to 
cover a lot larger population than they 
would otherwise be able to do.” 

Escobar believes the international expe- 
rience will give students a sense of solidar- 
ity with people in Guatemala. “There is a 
lack of health clinics in the country, and 
when you're talking about health care in 
Guatemala, you're talking about politics 
and economics. The nursing students will 
value what they have [in Canada] and work 
to maintain it.” 

The Canadian Society for International 
Health, funded by the Canadian Interna- 
tional Development Agency, has helped 
support the initiative with a $20,000 grant. 
Students have kicked in some of their own 
money and have been accepting donations 
of basic health care supplies from local hos- 
pitals, companies and individuals. 

To prepare for the cross-cultural experi- 
ence, the students have been learning about 
the Guatemalan culture and language. 
“Even though the students don’t speak the 
language [fluently] and the translation serv- 
ices aren’t always the best, they’re still able 
to live the experience,” Escobar says. “You 
can’t cover the sun with your thumb.” 

The continuing success of the practicum 
is due in large part to the support of Special 
Sessions Director Lloyd Carswell, who 


From the left, Wendy Neander (Nursing), 
Guatemalan health care worker Rosa Escobar, 
and Brenda Cameron (Nursing) examine some 
of the donated medical supplies that nursing 
students have taken to Guatemala where 
they’re doing their senior nursing practicums. 


wants to support global experiences, and Dr 
Neander’s commitment to the international 
practicum, says Nursing Professor Brenda 
Cameron, who is a co-course leader for the 
practicum. 


Billy’s taking a breather 


Moores off to Japan to coach Kokudo Bunnies 


By Folio staff 


fter seven seasons as coach of the 
Golden Bears hockey team, Bill Moores 
is taking a nine-month leave of absence. He 
will return to the U of A 1 May 1995. 
Moores will be an assistant coach with 


-| the Kokudo Bunnies of the Japanese Ice 


Hockey Federation, effective 1 August 1994. 
The team trained in Edmonton two sum- 


Currents 


Continued from page 2 


Koreans anxious to meet Canadians 

Twenty Korean English language teach- 
ers will be studying at the U of A again this 
year from 11 July to 5 August. The teachers 
are very interested in meeting Canadians 
and exchanging cross-cultural experiences. 
Anyone interested in meeting a Korean 
teacher, serving as a language partner for 12 
hours during their stay, or hosting a teacher 
in their home the weekend of 22 July, is 
asked to call Bev Walker at 433-8501. 


Linguistics schedules reunion 

A reunion and conference has been 
planned by the Department of Linguistics 
for 28 to 30 October 1994, to celebrate its 25 
years as an independent department. 
Twenty-seven former students are sched- 
uled to speak, 15 of whom will present tech- 
nical research papers in an academic ses- 
sion, while the remaining 12 will report ina 


mers ago, and Moores has maintained a 
rapport with the team since then. 

He will be replaced for the 1994-95 
intervarsity hockey season by Peter Esdale, 
who has been an assistant coach with the 
Golden Bears for nine seasons. Esdale, who 
takes over 4 September, is currently the co- 
coach of the Tampa Bay Tritons of the 
Roller Hockey International League. 


professional session on the value of linguis- 
tics training to their careers in other fields. 


‘ An opening reception and banquet are also 


scheduled. For information about register- 
ing, contact Bruce Derwing or Grace Wiebe 
in the Department of Linguistics (492-5698 
or -3480: fax -0806) or by E-mail 
(blde@nova.ling.ualberta.ca or 
gwiebe@nova.ling.ualberta.ca). 


Volunteers needed for 
memory study 

The Centre for Gerontology and the 
Caritas Health Group’s Edmonton General 
Hospital are currently developing tests that 
can be used in the assessment of people 
with Alzheimer’s Disease. As part of the 
study, researchers need to understand these 
same abilities in younger and older adults. 
If you are between 30 and 40 years old or 
are 65 years or older, you can help meet the 
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LETTER 


TO THE EDITOR 


The bell tolls for Dentistry 

I was very distressed to read the com- 
ments that were quoted in the 3 June 1994 
issue of Folio regarding the decision to close 
the Faculty of Dentistry. I felt that the com- 
ments made by several University of Al- 
berta administrators needlessly and inaccu- 
rately maligned the reputation of the Fac- 
ulty of Dentistry and denigrated the contri- 
butions made by its members to the Univer- 
sity of Alberta and the citizens of the Prov- 
ince over the last 75 years. 

On a personal basis, I would like to pub- 
licly acknowledge my respect and gratitude 
to several of the members of the Faculty of 
Dentistry, with whom I have had an oppor- 
tunity to be associated with in various ca- 
pacities over the years, for their scientific 
contributions and for the excellent clinical 
training that they have provided to their 
students. On a philosophical basis, I am 
horrified by the apparent movement of the 
University toward governance and decision 
making on an economic, rather than philo- 
sophic, basis. As the University moves more 
into an “economic mode” it appears to be 
increasingly losing its philosophical and 
moral principles. Those principles, which 
were embodied in our motto quaecumque 
vera, now appear to be in danger of being 
replaced by quaecumque economic. The re- 
spect for scholarship for scholarship’s sake, 
which was the sine qua non of the Univer- 
sity, now appears to be in danger of being 
replaced by an obsession with scholarship 
for the sake of job training. The genuine 
concern for individual staff members, 
which was a hallmark of our University, 
now appears to be in danger of being re- 
placed by an economic model of “bean 
counting”. The warm sense of humanism, 
which once pervaded our campus, now 
appears to be in danger of being replaced 
by a cold utilitarianism. 

Many readers of this letter from Facul- 
ties other than Dentistry may well think 
that this letter is not of relevance to them. In 
fact, they may even be of the opinion, “Bet- 
ter Dentistry than me”. This sentiment, 
where it does exist, is a further symptom of 
the changes that are occurring at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. For these individuals, 
perhaps my deep and earnest concern for 
what has happened to the Faculty of Den- 
tistry and for what it means to all of us who 
will remain at the University of Alberta can 
best be summarized by the following famil- 
iar lines: “No man is an island ... Any man’s 
death diminishes me, because I am involved in 
Mankind; And therefore never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; It tolls for thee. 

(John Donne, 1650) 
Lou Pagliaro 
Professor of Educational Psychology 


needs of this study. Volunteers will be 
asked to complete four testing sessions. All 
information collected will remain strictly 
confidential. Call 482-8620 if you are able to 
help with this project. 


Attention, Photo Services customers 
Photo Services’ E-6 (Ektachrome) 

processing service will not be available 

5 and 6 July due to yearly maintenance. 
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What is employment equity? 


Employment equity is a process by which artificial 
barriers to employment are systematically identified and 
removed. It is a means by which the University of Alberta 
ensures that no one is refused employment, denied training 
or promotion, laid off or terminated for reasons unrelated 
to ability, job availability or just cause. It is also a means 
through which the University can make all of its employees 
— regardless of gender, race, colour or disability — 
feel welcomed and valued. 


Given that there are very few 
people being hired at the 
University of Alberta at this time, 
is there any need to be concerned 
about employment equity? 


Yes. Although hiring is an important aspect of employ- 
ment equity, it is only one part. Employment equity is also 
about retaining current employees and ensuring that they 
feel included in the broader University community. In diffi- 
cult economic times, morale is often low and employees 
fear for the future of their jobs. In such times, it becomes 
even more crucial to ensure that all employees feel wel- 
comed and valued. As the University’s workforce de- 
creases in size, it is useful to see which employees are 
leaving and to seek a clear understanding of how our 
workforce is changing as a result. 


Opening Doors 
An Update 


Opening Doors: A Plan for Employment Equity at the University of Alberta was 
unanimously passed by the Board of Governors on January 7, 1994 


The University of Alberta needed 
an employment equity plan in order 
to find practical ways to fulfil its long- 
standing commitment to equity and to 
satisfy the requirements of the Federal 
Contractors Program (FCP). The Fed- 
eral Contractors Program was estab- 
lished by the Government of Canada 
in 1986. It identified Aboriginal peo- 
ples, persons with disabilities, mem- 
bers of visible minorities and women 
as groups historically disadvantaged 
in employment in Canada. The Pro- 
gram was designed to ensure that 
organizations doing business with the 


Opening Doors - Work Plan 


federal government achieve and 
maintain a representative workforce. 
Under the Program, organizations 
employing 100 persons or more and 
wishing to bid on or receive con- 
tracts of more than $200,000 to 
supply goods and services to the 
federal government must commit 
themselves to employment equity. 

Research at the University of 
Alberta includes contracts which 
meet the criteria specified under the 
FCP. Contracts have been received 
from Canada Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation, Environment 


The Work Plan in Opening Doors 
contains over 70 recommendations 
aimed at improving the environment 
on campus for the four designated 
groups (Aboriginal peoples, persons 
with disabilities, members of visible 
minorities, women). In accordance 
with General Faculties Council 
policy, employment decisions will 
continue to be based on metit. 

Accountabilities for each recom- 
mendation were assigned and target 
dates established. Given the decen- 
tralized nature of the University, ac- 
countability for the accomplishment of 
the recommendations lie with the 
Vice-Presidents and, through them, 
with Deans, Department Chairs and 
Directors. The Vice-Presidents (Aca- 
demic) and (Finance and Administra- 
tion) have been assigned to accom- 
plish many of the recommendations. 
Cathy Anne Pachnowski, Employment 
Equity Coordinator, acts as an advi- 
sor to administrators and departments 
carrying out the recommendations. 

Opening Doors provides for an 
annual public reporting of the status 
of each of the recommendations. The 
first such reports will be delivered to 
General Faculties Council in 1995. 

As noted in Opening Doors , the 
Work Plan is a working document, 
one that will change as conditions 
change, goals prove unworkable, or 
are replaced by alternatives. 

The recommendations in Open- 
ing Doors have the following objec- 
tives: 

® to ensure the University of Al 
berta’s ability to continue its pursuit of 
employment equity 


University of Alberta 


® to continue to gather informa- 
tion about the employment status of 
the designated groups at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta 

® to keep the University commu- 
nity informed about the University’s 
efforts to become a more equitable 
employer 

® to become more equitable by 
revising those policies and practices 
governing recruitment, selection, 
training, tenure, promotion, merit 
incrementation, job evaluation, com- 
pensation, benefits, conditions of 
employment, layoff, recall and termi- 
nation which may have an adverse 
effect on designated groups, and by 
establishing mechanisms to ensure 
that new policies and practices do 
not exclude or impede members of 
the designated groups 

® to ensure that designated 
groups are reasonably represented in 
the student body 

® to provide a supportive, safe 
and secure work environment for all 
employees of the University of Al- 
berta 

The status of some specific rec- 
ommendations follow. 

Opening Doors contains recom- 
mendations stating that a policy on 
discrimination, sexual harassment 
and other forms of harassment should 
be drafted and submitted to General 
Faculties Council and the Board of 
Governors. A Committee representa- 
tive of the University community has 
developed such a policy and submit 
ted it to the senior administration for 
review. 


Canada, Forestry Canada, and the 
Medical Research Council, among 
other government departments. An 
example of such ongoing research is 
the laser development project of Dr 
Tulip from Electrical Engineering. Con- 
tracts for that project have been re- 
ceived from the Department of No- 
tional Defence. 

The University became a signatory 
to the FCP in 1987, thereby commit 
ting itself to the design and implemen- 
tation of an employment equity plan 
which will make its workforce repre- 
sentative of the broader community. 


Another recommendation calls for 
the Office of Human Rights to install, 
in high-traffic areas, specially-identi- 
fied bulletin boards for postings on 
human rights and employment equity. 
The Office is presently in the process 
of identifying such areas and pro- 
ceeding with this recommendation. 

In accordance with another rec- 
ommendation, the Vice-President 
(Finance and Administration), through 
Personnel Services, has made infor- 
mation about employment opportuni- 
ties more widely available through a 
regularly updated recorded telephone 
message which lists all vacant non- 
academic positions. 

One of the recommendations in 
Opening Doors states that the Office 
of Human Rights should conduct an 
employment equity census of trust, 
temporary, and casual staff (both 
academic and non-academic}. The 
Office is undertaking research into 
this project at this time. The research 
shows that the definitions of these 
categories of employees are complex 
and the overall census will be more 
complicated than initially anticipated. 
A decision will be made later this 
summer as to the viability of the cen- 
sus. 

Another recommendation calls for 
the Office of Human Rights to cata- 
logue the services made available by 
the University which benefit the desig- 
nated groups and provide the cata- 
logue to supervisory staff for their use 
in recruiting and retaining designated 
group employees. Research is being 
conducted on this project at this time. 
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How has the University of Alberta’s workforce changed between October 7, 1991 and the 


Board of Governors’ approval of Opening Doors? 


October 7, 1991 was the date the Office of Human 
Rights conducted the employment equity census of fulltime 
and parttime continuing academic and non-academic em- 
ployees. Opening Doors was passed by the Board on 
January 7, 1994 and implementation of the recommenda- 
tions commenced. 


Census Return Rate 


TABLE 1 


Changes in Designated Groups in the University of Alberta’s Workforce - 
Summary (October 7, 1991 and December 31, 1993) 


October 1991 December 1993 a 


Female 2112 (49.8%) 1918 (49.1%) 
Male 2128 (50.2%) 1986 (50.9%) 


core 


Aboriginal Peoples 44 (1.1%) 
Persons with Disabilities (3.5%) 125 = (3.2%) 
Members of Visible Minorities (12.2%) 474 (12.1%) 


Total Respondents 


TABLE 1 - Notes tween October 1991 and December 


For Tables 1 and 2, the University of Alberta workforce is defined as 
those fulltime and parttime continuing employees who voluntarily completed 
and returned the confidential employment equity census questionnaire with 
usable data. 

The October 7, 1991 data is based on an employment equity census 
return rate of 83.0% (4,240 out of 5,106). The Office of Human Rights has 
subsequently provided census forms to all new full-time and parttime continu- 
ing staff. The December 31, 1993 data is based on a return rate of 82.3% 
(3,904 out of 4,745). In other words, data on the 866 employees from 
1991 and the 841 employees from 1993 who did not respond to the cen- 
sus is not available and is, therefore, not included in these tables. 


TABLE 2 


1993 as follows: 


57.7% or 194 were women. 
e females decreased by 9.2% or 194 


Table 1 shows a summary of the AD-9 or IAD Weeinee, 


changes in designated groups in the 


ire i people. © 1.2% or 4 were Aboriginal peo- 
University of Alberta's workforce s iinled deabased by SETH ice 
between October 7, 1991 and | ak op ms 
December 31, 1993 peopie. 0% or 22 were persons wit 
P task relicains ¢ Aboriginal peoples decreased by disabilities. 
a ea ee 8.3% or 4 people. e 12.5% or 42 were members of 


ment equity census return rate in 


visible minorities. 
each group. 


® persons with disabilities decreased 


Of the 336 employees who left: 


Employment Equity Discretionary Fund 


Opening Doors provides for the 
establishment of a discretionary fund 
to accomplish the goals contained in 
it. A sub-committee of the President's 
Employment Equity Implementation 
Committee (PEEIC, the Committee 
which prepared Opening Doors) is 
administering the fund. An initial 
competition was held in spring. It 
was restricted to Departments which 
are directed by Opening Doors to 


accomplish specific recommenda- 
tions. 
Another competition will be held 


in fall in which the broader University 


community will be able to apply for 
seed funding to do projects consist- 


ent with the spirit of Opening Doors 


but not specifically required by it. 
Details of the competition will be 
announced in Folio later this summer. 


Some historical background 


The overall profile of University 
of Alberta employees changed be- 


by 15.0% or 22 people. 
© members of visible minorities de- 
creased by 8.1% or 42 people. 


Employees leave the University for 
a variety of reasons, including being 
laid off, taking early or regular retire- 
ment, becoming disabled or dying. 


Changes in Designated Groups in the University of Alberta’s Workforce - by Occupational Code (October 7, 1991 and December 31, 1993) 


OC Occupational Code Total Respondents 


Oct 1991 Dec 1993 


Female Male Aboriginal Peoples 


Oct 1991 Dec 1993 +/- Oct 1991 Dec 1993 Oct 1991 Dec 1993 


Persons with Disabilities 


Oct 1991 Dec 1993 +/- 


Oct 1991 


Visible Minorities 


Dec 1993 


O1 Upper Level Managers! 6 (100%) 6 (100%) 


2 


02 Middle & Other Managers? A24 (88.0%) 423 (86.7%) 


149 148 


03 Professionals (Total) _ 
- University Teachers?! 
- Other Professionals? 


04 Semi-Professionals & 
Technicians* 


1396 (75.9%) 1330 (75.4%) 


1165 (74.5%) 1111 (74.0%) 
"231 (83.4%) 219 (83.3% 


395 (82.1%) 316 (80.8%) 


266. ood 
105 96 


0 
al 5 

371 359 7 5A 4 

166 105 S180 1 


Supervisors5 222 (94.1%) 222 (91.7%) 


192 185 


Foremen/women® 58 (85.3%) 55 (88.7%) 


3 3 


Clerical Workers” 1007 (91.4%) 929 (90.5%) 


924 861 ae 


0 oO ae 


0 0 


Sales Workers® 


(No employees at the University of Alberta have been classified in this occupational group.) 


Service Workers? 169 (84.5%) 129 (78.7%) 


112 35u 57 52 


Skilled Crafts & Trades'® 124 (77.0%) 90 (76.3%) 


“3 119 89 


Semi-Skilled Manual Workers" 91 (77.1%) 78 (75.0%) 


78 66 


Other Manual Workers!? 348 (84.5%) 


326 (85.8%) 
ee 


TABLE 2 - Notes 


Table 2 shows a breakdown of the overall changes in the workforce 
profile which are summarized in Table 1. 

Percentages reflect the employment equity census return rate in each 
group. 

The University of Alberta employs people in approximately 340 different 
occupations. Each occupation has been assigned to one of the Standard 
Occupational Codes (SOCs) used by Census Canada in collecting and com- 
piling labour force data. Related SOCs are grouped in Major Occupational 
Codes (abbreviated as Occupational Codes on Table 2), as defined by 
Census Canada and Statistics Canada. 

In Table 2 and the tables in Opening Doors, Occupational Codes have 
been used. Job classifications in use at the University do not always line up 
precisely with the occupational groupings used by Census Canada and Sta- 
tistics Canada. 


‘ mae: of Alberta 


Occupational Codes include, but are not limited to, the University of Alberta positions listed below. 


1 Upper Level Managers - President, Vice-Presidents. 


2 = Middle and Other Managers - Associate Vice-Presidents, Deans, Department Chairs, Directors, some Administrative and 
Professional Officers (APOs}, some Librarians. 


University Teachers: Full, Associate, and Assistant Professors not included in 1) and 2) above 


3 
3 
4 — Semi-Professionals and Technicians - Photographers, Dental Assistants, Technicians. 

5 = Supervisors - Administrative Assistants, Supervisors. 

6 — Foremen/women - Building Superintendents, Construction Supervisors. 

7 — Clerical Workers - Library Assistants, Secretaries, Clerk Typists. 

8 = Sales Workers - None. 

9 Service Workers - Food Service Workers, Security Officers, Laboratory Assistants. 

10 Skilled Crafts and Trades - Pipefitters, Electricians, Carpenters, Glassblowers, Machinists. 
11 Semi-Skilled Manual Workers - Vehicle Operators, Animal Assistants. . 
12 Other Manual Workers - Maintenance Workers, Building Service Workers. 
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1 
«2 Other Professionals - Counsellors, some Librarians, FSOs, APOs requiring a professional designation (Accountants, Engineers, etc.). 


A Male University Teachers decreased by 51. There was a major change in pension provisions as of December 30, 1991 due to 
an Alberta Treasury ruling. Many chose to take early retirement. As well, the Supreme Court of Canada confirmed mandatory 
retirement at age 65. As the majority of full professors are males who are in the senior years of their careers, the number of 


departures in this category will continue to increase in future years. 


B and € Female Semi-Professionals & Technicians decreased by 61 and members of visible minorities in this group decreased by 
28. Most of these employees were Laboratory Assistants and Laboratory Technicians in the Provincial Laboratory. Provincial 
laboratory employees were University employees; a change in funding arrangements by the Alberta Department of Health re- 

ieee employees leaving the University. Many were subsequently employed by the University zi 


sulted in 


D Female Clerical Workers decreased by 63. These positions became vacant in the normal course of events (due to promotions, 
relocations, deaths, etc.) and were not refilled. To a lesser degree, position abolishments related to layoffs and budget cutbacks 


account for this decrease. 


E Female Service Workers decreased by 35. Some of these were Laboratory Assistants who continued to do the same work but 
went from being University employees to trustfunded employees. In other words, the salaries now come from the researcher's 


grant and the benefits may be less than as a University employee. 


F Male Skilled Crafts & Trades Workers decreased by 30. This was largely due to the privatization of Printing Services. 


One requirement of the Federal Contractors Program is to maintain workforce statistics to be able to illustrate the changes which 
may result from having an employment equity plan. The notes above illustrate that many different factors may be at work in 


determining the composition of the workforce at any given time. 


anene: of Alberta 


Copies of Opening Doors: A Plan for Employment Equity at 
the University of Alberta can be obtained at the Office of 
Human Rights, 252 Athabasca Hall, 492-7325. 


If you have questions, please contact: 
Alberta Hospitals. 


Cathy Anne Pachnowski 
Employment Equity Coordinator 
Office of Human Rights 

252 Athabasca Hall 

University of Alberta 
492-3020 
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University Teachers - Additional Information 


Given the primacy of University Teachers to the accomplishment of the 
University’s mission, it is useful to consider supplemental information on this 
group. The illustrations which follow compare the number of female and 
male fulltime continuing professors within Canada to the University of Al 
berta. The source of the national data is Statistics Canada. The most recent 
statistics that are available are for the year 1990/91 and, unfortunately, 
parallel statistics are not available for Aboriginal peoples, persons with dis- 
abilities and members of visible minorities. Updated reports on the basis of 
gender are scheduled to be released by Statistics Canada in the fall of 1994. 


TABLE 3 


Number of Full-Time Continuing University Teachers by Rank and 
Sex for Canada: Selected Years, 1989/90 and 1990/91 


Full 
Professor 


Assistant 
Professor 


Associate 
Professor 
1989/90 
Female 
Male 


970 (7.2) 
12,418 (92.8) 


13,388 


2,348 (18.5) 
10,341 (81.5) 


12,689 


2,489 
5,216 


(32.3) 
(67.7) 


Total 7,705 


1990/91 
Female 
Male 


1,047 (7.6) 
12,693 (92.4) 


13,740 


2,488 (19.6) 
10,215 (80.4) 


12,703 


2,675 
5,329 


Total 8,004 


TABLE 3 - Notes 


This Table shows the number of fulltime continuing University Teachers by rank and sex for 
Canada in 1989/90 and 1990/91. The source is Statistics Canada. 

The percentages in this Table show the proportion of females and males by full, associate 
and assistant professors. The percentages are calculated vertically. 

Note that these numbers do not include sessionals. 


TABLE 4 


Number of Full-Time Continuing University Teachers by Rank and Sex 
for the University of Alberta: Selected Years 1989/90 to 1992/93 


Full 
Professor 


Assistant 
Professor 


Associate 
Professor 


1989/90 
Female 82 (9.0) 
Male 834 (91.0) 


916 


103 
160 


263 


89 (22.5) 
307 (77.5) 


396 


(39.2) 
(60.8) 


Total 


1990/91 
Female 
Male 


101 
154 


255 


84 (9.0) 
848 (91.0) 


932 


89 (22.5) 
307 (77.5) 


396 


Total 


1991/92 
Female 
Male 


98 
310 


104 
145 


87 (9.4) 
836 (90.6) 


923 


(24.0) 
(76.0) 


1,291 (81.7). 
Ase es 


Total 408 249 


1992/93 
Female 
Male 


321 (19.3) 
1,338 (80.7) 


1559 


109 
352 
461 


120 
178 
298 


92 (10.2) 
808 (89.8} 


900 


(23.6) 
(76.4) 


Total 


TABLE 4 —- Notes 


There are many factors to consider in assessing how the University of 
Alberta is doing with regard to female University Teachers. A more com- 
plete consideration of the question would include statistics showing which 
Faculties have appointed women, how many have been appointed, 
the number of doctoral degrees granted by field of study, the number of 
new faculty recruits, and related considerations. Some of this information 
is available through the Employment Equity Coordinator at the Office of 
Human Rights. 


FIGURE 1 


Number of Full-Time Continuing University Teachers by Rank and Sex 
for Canada - 1990/91 


Full Professors - male 12,693 (36.8%) 
Associate Professors - male 10,215 (29.7%) 
Assistant Professors- male 5,329 (15.5%) 
Assistant Professors - female 2,675 (7.8%) 
Associate Professors - female 2,488 (7.2%) 
Full Professors - female 1,047 = (3.0%) 
Total 34,447 


FIGURE 1 - Notes 


This Figure compares the representation of females and males who were full, associate and 
assistant professors (continuing appointments) in Canada in 1990/91. This information is the 
same as that provided in Table 3 for the same year. The percentages here show what proportion 
each of the six groups are of the total number of professors. Data for subsequent years is not 
available from Statistics Canada yet. 


FIGURE 2 


Number of Full-Time Continuing University Teachers by Rank and Sex 
for the University of Alberta - 1992/93 


Full Professors - male 808 (48.7%) 


Associate Professors - male 352 (21.2%) 
Assistant Professors - male 178 (10.7%) 
Assistant Professors - female 120 (7.2%) 
Associate Professors - female 109 (6.6%) 
Full Professors - female 92 (5.5%) 
Total 1,659 


FIGURE 2 - Notes 


This Table shows the number of full-time continuing University Teachers by rank and sex for 
the University of Alberta from 1989/90 to 1992/93. The percentages in this Table show the 
proportion of females and males by full, associate and assistant professors. The percentages 
are calculated vertically. 

Sessionals are not included in this Table. The viability of conducting an equity census of 
temporary employees, including sessionals, is being studied by the Office of Human Rights at this 
time. 


This Figure compares the representation of females and males who were full, associate and 
assistant professors (continuing appointments) at the University of Alberta in 1992/93. 

This information is the same as that provided in Table 4 for the same year. The percentages 
here show what proportion each of the six groups are of the total number of professors. 


University of Alberta 
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Tailfeathers Awards presented in Medicine | Being there is the best education 
Winners are role models for native students 


By Judy Goldsand 


Award winners hold traditional Indian design blankets presented by Lester Tailfeathers. From the 


~ Dave Good 


left: Dana Winterburn, Danika Edmunds, Anne-Marie Hodes (Native Health Program Coordinator), 
Dean Wilson, Virginia and Lester Tailfeathers, Lindsay Crowshoe and Gerry Garrett. 


na ceremony on 10 June, Lester and 

Virginia Tailfeathers participated in pre- 
senting gifts to the 1993 and 1994 winners of 
the award bearing their son’s name. The 
Darcy Tailfeathers Memorial Award in 
Medicine was established to honour their 
son, a young medical student from the Blood 
Indian Band who was tragically killed in an 
automobile accident in the third year of his 
studies. He would have been the first native 
Canadian graduate from the Faculty of 
Medicine. 

“At a time when we honour our stu- 
dents, we also honour the memory of 
Darcy,” said Mr Tailfeathers. Presentation of 
an Indian blanket as well as the monetary 
prize “follows our tradition of offering gifts 
to those deserving gifts,” he added. 

Candidates for these $1,000 awards must 
be of native ancestry and demonstrate satis- 
factory academic standing, leadership quali- 
ties and commitment to native traditions and 
values. Award winners in 1994 are Dana 
Winterburn, a graduating student, and 
Gerry Garrett, who has completed second 
year. 

“Dana has managed medical studies as 
well as her obligations as a single mother,” 
observed Dean Doug Wilson in presenting 
the award. “She is a terrific role model.” 

Winterburn is a nonstatus Abenaki 
whose home community is Odanak, Quebec, 
but who was raised in Ontario. She received 
a BSc and MA from Queen’s University and 
worked at Arctic College in Inuvik, NWT for 


HEV team places third 


he U of A Hybrid Electric Vehicle (HEV) 

team placed third in the Ford Escort 
Conversion Class of the HEV Challenge 
held at the Lawrence Technological Univer- 
sity in Southfield, Michigan. The 20-mem- 
ber student engineering team also received 
the Sportsmanship Award and the Excel- 
lence in Safety Award. 

After last year’s competition they had 
the option to compete in the same configu- 
ration or make improvements. They chose 
to change the vehicle and introduced a 
number of alterations to the car interior, a 
newly designed battery container and a 
dual throat carburetor. 


two years before entering medicine. During 
her four years at U of A, she has been an 
active member of numerous associations and 
committees, including the National Native 
Students’ Association. Winterburn partici- 
pated in the Faculty’s first Visiting Commit- 
tee program in 1993. As an interviewer in the 
Faculty’s admissions process, she provided 
support and advice for incoming students. 
She will return to Ontario to continue her 
studies in family medicine. 

Gerry Garrett, said Dean Wilson, is a 
Metis student who has just completed Phase 
II. He was born and raised in Edmonton 
although his father’s home community is Big 
Trout Lake in Ontario. Garrett has been 
active in a number of organizations, includ- 
ing the Student International Health Asso- 
ciation (SIHA) and the National Native 
Medical Students’ Association. He has 
planned and implemented native student 
career workshops in several Edmonton 
schools with large native enrollments, and at 
the Enoch Reserve. A former competitive 
swimmer, Garrett is also a talented artist and 
writer who has written book reviews on 
native literature for the Edmonton Journal. 

Danika Edmunds and Lindsay 
Crowshoe, recipients of 1993 Darcy 
Tailfeathers Awards, also were honoured 
during the presentations. 

Winterburn expressed appreciation on 
behalf of all the recipients. She said that 
many staff members remember Darcy 
Tailfeathers, and “it means a lot to continue 
a connection with the Tailfeathers family.” 


By Judy Goldsand 


eing there really does bridge the gap 

between theory and reality, says first 
year medical student Michael Colleton. Ear- 
lier this year he accompanied pediatrician 
Tom Paton to Ethiopia for a three week fact- 
finding mission on behalf of the Alberta 
chapter of Canadian Physicians for Aid and 
Relief (CPAR). 

“The provision of health care in Ethiopia 
is a monumental challenge,” says Colleton. 
“It took us two hours to drive to a health 
post in a small community that wasn’t even 
on a road. I soon realized that a significant 
proportion of the population simply has the 
barrier of physical access. In many cases, 
delivery of health care has to involve build- 
ing roads, or coming up with some efficient 
alternative for getting people and medical 
supplies to health posts.” 

CPAR aims to bring about permanent 
change rather than just alleviate the symp- 
toms of chronic poverty and poor health. 
Colleton was impressed with CPAR’s em- 
phasis on developing sustainable activities. 
A major goal of CPAR staff is to help com- 
munity members become self-reliant. 

CPAR was founded in 1983 by a group 
of Canadian physicians to provide direct 
emergency medical aid and food to the 
victims of the Ethiopian famine. Since then, 
CPAR has established development pro- 
grams in Ethiopia, Malawi, Angola, Uganda, 
Kenya, Nigeria, the Philippines, and most 
recently in Rwanda. 

In Ethiopia, Colleton and Paton lived in 
base camps with CPAR staff and visited sev- 
eral project sites, including the head office in 
Addis Ababa. The country’s health care sys- 
tem provides service at four organizational 
levels: health posts, health clinics, health 
centres and hospitals. CPAR does most of its 
work at the two levels closest to the people, 
posts and clinics. 

At health posts, CPAR assists in building 
and equipping the facility, establishing a 
fund for the purchase of drugs, and provid- 
ing community-based primary health care, 
for example, immunization, capping of 
springs for clean water, and instruction in 
basic hygiene. At health clinics, CPAR helps 
train community health agents and tradi- 
tional birth attendants. All of CPAR’s initia- 
tives include education and training compo- 
nents. 

CPAR’s efforts in training local people 
and transferring the project to community 
members once competence has been attained 
are impressive, says Colleton. For example, 
once wells are capped and protected, the 
community is responsible for the protection 
and maintenance of its new water supply. 


Women collect water from CPAR well. 


Colleton and Paton were appalled to 
learn that today only 1.7 percent of Ethiopia 
is forested while at the turn of the century 
trees covered 50 percent of the land. “Plant a 
Tree in Africa” is another CPAR project that 
contributes to improved health and eco- 
nomic development. In Ethiopia, 12 nurser- 
ies were built and managed by local CPAR- 
trained people. Fifteen people were trained 
as soil and water conservationists, and 24 as 
nursery managers. Another 200 were trained 
in vegetable gardening, while others re- 
ceived instruction in financial management. 

Colleton, who plans on working in the 
international development field after gradu- 
ation, believes this trip gave him insight into 
the realities of development work. His visit 
to Ethiopia was sponsored by Alberta Inter- 
national’s Fund for the Support of Interna- 
tional Development Activities. 


Alberta is the first province to have a 
provincial chapter of Canadian Physi- 
cians for Aid and Relief (CPAR). Spear- 
headed and chaired by Dr Peter 
Crockford (Endocrinology), the chapter is 
being considered as a model for the rest 
of Canada. Local members of the chapter 
include Marlene Black; Rodney Eidem, 
MD; Avril Fitzgerald, MD; Louis D 
Hyndman, OC; Donald B Russell, MD; 
and Aaron Shtabsky, QC. 

In its first fundraising effort last year, 
the Alberta chapter raised $35,000. Dona- 
tions from the private sector across 
Canada totalled $450,000. CPAR funding 
in 1993 from worldwide sources (includ- 
ing some from CIDA and UNICEF) was 
$3.9 million. 

To become involved in CPAR’s work, 
please contact Peter Crockford, (492- 
6225), or Marlene Black (492-9549). 


Ingles named CACUL Outstanding Academic Librarian 


BARD captures association’s innovation achievement award 


By Folio staff 


hief Librarian Ernie Ingles has been 

named 1994 Outstanding Academic 
Librarian by the Canadian Association of 
College and University Libraries (CACUL). 
The award recognizes the recipient’s contri- 
bution to his or her institution and overall 
contribution to the profession. 

The Association also awarded the Uni- 
versity Library a 1994 Innovation Achieve- 
ment Award for the development of the 
Book and Record Depository (BARD). 
BARD was singled out because of its con- 


tribution to academic librarianship and 
library development. A facility designed to 
store up to 3.5 million books and journals, 
BARD was the Library’s response to the 
growing crisis caused by lack of space 
within the system. President Paul Daven- 
port called it “the $3 million solution to a 
$70 million problem”. 

The project was marked by tremendous 
“collaboration and cooperation,” said Dr 
Davenport. Ingles also emphasized that the 
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Innovation Achievement Award for BARD 
is the result of a team effort. 

Space is now available to house other 
types of information and important student 
study space is being freed up, Ingles says. 

Ingles received the academic librarian 
award for acomplishments such as: oversee- 
ing the development of BARD, developing 
a mentorship program for young librarians, 
and serving on a committee of the Canadian 
Network for the Advancement of Research, 
Industry and Education (CANARIE). 


- Student applying engineer, sociology acumen to dump sites research 


By Michael Robb 


N ot in my back yard! It’s a refrain fre- 
quently heard in Edmonton and its 
surrounding communities. But where to put 
that pesky — yet necessary - dump? 

That refrain has also been heard on the 
University of Alberta campus by a recent 
graduate of the BSc in Civil Engineering 
program, Lianne Lefsrud. Lefsrud, who is 
now an MSc student, is hopeful her re- 
search will lead engineers to design waste 
facilities that have a better chance of being 
accepted by people. 

Lefsrud wants to do that, however, ina 
hitherto unorthodox manner, by drawing 
on the expertise within the Civil Engineer- 
ing—and Sociology Departments. Her the- 
sis will be co-supervised by Chris Zeiss 
(Civil Engineering) and Harvey Krahn (So- 
ciology). All this is now possible as a result 
of recent changes made by the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research, which will 
allow students like Lefsrud to cross discipli- 
nary boundaries more easily. 

“What this program is not meant to be 
is a little soft and fuzzy and a little techni- 
cal,” says Dr Zeiss. “What it’s meant to do 
is to solve a problem, improve environmen- 
tal quality and build better treatment facili- 
ties.” And that requires an interdisciplinary 
approach, adds Lefsrud. 


Breton Plots Field 
Day to highlight 
precision farming 
By Judy Goldsand 


M DS Farming: the farming of the 

future” is the theme for the 1994 
Breton Plots Field Day to be held Thursday, 
30 June, from 10 am to 4 pm. The event 
marks 65 years of experimental work by the 
Department of Soil Science at the site. The 
Breton Plots are some of the oldest long- 
term research plots in the world. 

“In these days of renewed concern 
about soil degradation and sustainable agri- 
culture, the Breton Plots have much to tell 
us,” says Jim Robertson, Chair of Soil Sci- 
ence. “These plots show us how various 
cropping practices have affected the soil. 
For example, soil scientists learn about the 
effects on the soil of different crops, of ferti- 
lizers, and whether land activities are pol- 
luting the soil.” 

Dr Robertson observed that farmers’ 
fields usually have several soil types and, 
ideally, should be farmed differently. Many 
years ago, farmers took little notice of varia- 
tions in soil. Early land surveying was 
based on a square pattern and farmers’ 
fields generally followed these boundaries. 
Precision farming means the treatment of a 
particular landscape according to its spe- 
cific needs. 

The Field Day program will include: 
Peter Crown describing soil variability and 
Dan Heaney discussing technologies that 
allow farmers to best utilize this variability. 

Weather permitting, plot tours will be 
held in the afternoon. Lunch, sponsored by 
DowElanco Canada Inc, Monsanto Canada 
Inc, Sherritt Fertilizers, and Westco Fertiliz- 
ers, will be available at the site. 

Breton is located about 100 km south- 
west of Edmonton (west on Highway 39 
and south on Highway 20). Dr Robertson, 
who has organized the Field Day for 19 
consecutive years, may be contacted for 
more information at 492-3242 or 492-0191. 


The project has practical value and the 
potential to have a real impact on commu- 
nities, Dr Krahn says. 

Far too often, explains Lefsrud, engi- 
neers and people aren’t speaking the same 
language. “So many engineers bludgeon 
people with numbers, probabilities and 
technical facts, and people don’t hear it. 
People are worried about other things. Yet, 
the engineers are frustrated because they 
think the people aren’t listening to logic.” 

Lefsrud has developed a framework for 
analysis. “We've identified certain facility 
and host community characteristics: the 
need for the facility, the type of technology, 
the design, potential impacts, people’s be- 
liefs and attitudes about the facility and the 
community actions. We'll quantify each of 
the characteristics, and hopefully, be better 
able to predict what will work and why it 
will work.” 

“The next step is to look at those things 
engineers can change,” Dr Zeiss says. “The 
facility site, the technology we use to deal 
with waste, the design and operation and 
the management of risks can all be changed, 
as well as the community perspective that 
can be influenced.” 

In the short run, the siting and design of 
facilities may be more expensive, but if the 
approach allows facilities to be built, the 
greater the benefits and lower the costs in 
the longer term. Dr Zeiss points to the 


Aurum landfill site experience — savagely 
opposed by people who would have been 
effected. More than $5 million was spent 
and still no environmentally sound facility 
has been built. 

“Putting together an interdisciplinary 
program like this has been far easier than 
you can imagine,” says Dr Zeiss. “It’s not 
hard to find an almost infinite number of 
issues, challenges and research opportuni- 
ties that could benefit from interdisciplinary 
approaches. Applying concepts from differ- 
ent Faculties to engineering problems, and 
vice versa, can be very beneficial.” 

We want to encourage this kind of pro- 
gram for students who are interested in 
interdisciplinary research, says Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research Dean 
Murray Gray. 

It takes an enormous commitment, how- 
ever. Lefsrud has spent a great deal of time 
in the library and she admits she’s been on 
a very steep learning curve. Lefsrud has 
had to step into the sociological realm by 
taking courses that will help her under- 
stand disciplinary survey methods. That’s 
taken time. And she’s been involved with a 
number of Dr Zeiss’s environmentally re- 
lated research projects. She’ll be taking six 
engineering courses and four sociology 
courses over the next couple of years. 

Dr Krahn says everyone will have to 
learn one another’s “language”. But in the 


long run, the collaboration benefits every- 
one, “simply because you can learn from 
others.” 

Lefsrud acknowledges there’s a risk. 
How will potential employers view her 
MSc? Right now, she’s not overly worried 
about that, however. Industrial people are 
astute, says Dr Zeiss, and they've been 
watching. 

Concludes Lefsrud, “I want this to stand 
up to the critics.” 


MSc student Lianne Lefsrud 


Golden Star Resources donates equipment to Geology 


To recognize excellence and continuing cooperation, company director says 


By Michael Robb 


eology Assistant Professor Robert 

Creaser was going to apply to the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council for money to purchase an instru- 
ment used for separating minerals based on 
subtle difference in their magnetic fields. 

The department’s existing magnetic bar- 
rier separators were getting old, constantly 
needed repairs and just weren’t sophisti- 
cated enough to do the job. Department 
Chair Brian Chatterton says “they were on 
their last legs.” 

However, Dr Creaser’s NSERC applica- 
tion form ended up in the garbage when 
Golden Star Resources Ltd, a successful gold 
and diamond exploration corporation active 
in South America and Africa, stepped for- 
ward to donate to the department a new 
Frantz isodynamic mineral separator worth 
about $21,000. 

“We did it in gratitude for the continuing 
cooperation and assistance of the depart- 
ment, and to recognize the continuing excel- 
lence of the Geology Department's applied 
science education programs,” says one of the 
company’s founders, director and research 
consultant Roger Morton, who is also a 
member of the department’s faculty. 

The company regularly employs U of A 
graduates, many of whom have played a 
significant role in the growth of the com- 
pany. Golden Star owns 30 percent of the 
Omai Mine in Guyana, the largest gold mine 
in South America. It produces about 270,000 
ounces of gold per year. 

The machine will be used to separate 
minerals and purify them for isotopic study 
(radio isotopes for radiometric dating, and 
stable isotopes for study of provenance and 
temperature of origin) and for separating 


Professors Roger Morton and Robert Creaser. 


indicator minerals that are important for 
diamond exploration in western and north- 


~ern Canada. 


“The addition of this equipment will 
greatly improve and upgrade the capabili- 
ties of the department’s mineral separation 
and rock-crushing facility,” says Dr 
Creaser. 

Dr Chatterton says, “This piece of 
equipment will be important to the research 
efforts of a number of the faculty and their 
graduate students in the department.” 
Those include Professors Chacko, Creaser, 
Erdmer, Heaman, Luth, Muehlenbachs, 
Morton and Nesbitt, and Professors Emeriti 
Baadsgaard, Lerbekmo and Folinsbee. 
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The department has had a lot of good 
news lately. Two major pieces of equipment 
have been funded: a new electron 
microprobe, used by geologists to deter- 
mine chemistry of rocks and minerals, and 
a new electron microscope. Dean of Science 
Dick Peter says several thousand dollars 
donated for the new electron microprobe, 
plus funding from his office and that of the 
Vice-President (Research), served as signifi- 
cant seed funding for a successful grant 
application of $835,000 from NSERC. The 
national funding agency also awarded 
$208,545 in a recent competition for the 
purchase of a new electron microscope. 


Michael Robb 


Michael Robb 
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A Reply to Some Historical Revisionism 


By Ferrel Christensen, Professor of Philosophy 


Professor Matthen’s full-page article 
(Folio, May 20) has so many errors of fact 
and of logic that a lengthy reply is de- 
manded to correct them. 

To begin with, his statement that “all 
hell broke loose” and claims about a flurry 
of meetings resulting from the five hirings 
are at least highly misleading. (See Folio, 2 
November 1989 - 11 January 1990.) On the 
part of the “merit only” people, the episode 
was just one event in the middle of an on- 
going debate over the acceptability of pref- 
erential hiring. What was different this time 
was that Folio published eight responses to 
the one initial letter, prompting a reply by 
its authors and one other reply. The frantic 
response to the hirings from the “merit 
only” side that Professor Matthen appears 
to be implying simply did not occur. (The 
only meetings on the matter on that side 
were by the five who wrote the two joint 
letters, and were very brief — just long 
enough to compose the letters. In fact, his 
wink-nudge claim about meetings by one 
particular group alludes to a student or- 
ganization that has not existed since 1985.) 

Professor Matthen’s remarks also leave 
the impression that the source of the com- 
plaint was the fact that the hiring was five 
out of five. That is not the case. The original 
writers were motivated solely by concern 
over the appearance (from a Folio article, in 
the context of years of widespread demands 
for preferential hiring) that an admission of 
preferential hiring in that case had been 
made. When the misimpression was cor- 
rected, they withdrew their expression of 
concern over that case but repeated their 
concern regarding the general matter of 
preferential hiring. It was only in response 
to the assumption by critics of the original 
letter that the 5-out-of-5 figure had moti- 
vated the concern, and that that statistic 
was (not merely inconclusive but) worthless 
as evidence, that two other “merit only” 
proponents wrote to Folio to challenge the 
latter point (Professor Matthen’s “second 
wave of attack”). More seriously, he some- 
times leaves the impression that the opposi- 
tion was to hiring women (“to want to hire 
women,” etc.) rather than to preferential 
hiring (partially based on gender rather 
than solely on merit), or to violating Uni- 
versity regulations. 

Especially serious is his misrepresenta- 
tion of one of the two later writers, charging 
her with claiming that “the hiring of five 
women made ‘all female professionals sus- 
pects of inferior quality’”. In fact, she was at 
that point in her letter talking about the 
general issue of preferential hiring for 
women, the only specific case she men- 
tioned being her own. The sentence trun- 
cated by Professor Matthen actually reads: 
“If women get preferential treatment in 
hiring that will make all female profession- 
als suspects of inferior quality”. Though he 
proceeds in the following paragraph to ridi- 
cule the claim he has distorted her words 
into, in the very next paragraph he basically 
admits the truth of her actual claim. There 
he documents the pain felt by hirees when 
there is even the suggestion that they were 
not chosen solely on their qualifications. 
Paradoxically, he then spends the rest of his 
article endorsing that kind of hiring. (This is 
a paradoxical combination that many in the 
debate have embraced.) 


He first points out that GFC’s plainly 
worded prohibition of taking gender into 
account in hiring is in the context of the 
Policy Manual’s acceptance of The Canadian 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms. It would be a 
serious matter if there were a contradiction 
in GFC policy, but there is not. To its basic 
requirement of equal treatment the Charter 
adds that preferential treatment on the basis 
of gender in some circumstances is not un- 
constitutional; it does not require any insti- 
tution to practice such preference or to al- 
low its practice, but merely says that it can- 
not be judicially disallowed on grounds of 
violating someone else’s constitutional 
rights. (Lots of things are constitutional but 
illegal or otherwise disallowed.) 

Next Professor Matthen argues on the 
basis of the Policy Manual’s assertion of 
commitment to “equity in employment.” 
Now, ‘employment equity’ is an extremely 
vague and ambiguous phrase. The signifi- 
cant ambiguity is between the variety of 
“equal opportunity” measures, and the 
range of preferential hiring (often on the 


- grounds of “equal outcome”) measures, to 


which it is commonly applied. The former 
include removal of discriminatory barriers, 
efforts to notify those who might not learn 
about job openings, etc; the latter range 
from all-else-equal rules to “significantly 
better” rules to point-allotments for gender 
to quotas to set-asides. Hiding behind this 
equivocation has been a major debate tactic 
of proponents of preferential hiring. How- 
ever, GFC’s meaning of “equity” is per- 
fectly plain: it specifies — at considerable 
length — measures for ensuring women and 
others the opportunity to apply for academic 
positions, but, once again, simply forbids 
use of gender as a criterion in the actual 
hiring. Professor Matthen claims that “the” 
meaning of ‘equity’ is provided by the fed- 
eral Employment Equity Act of 1986. But that 
is of no avail in any case, since that Act - in 
contrast to what bureaucrats are doing with 
it — does not require “equity” in the sense of 
preferential hiring. 

His next point, that a statistical imbal- 
ance in hiring in the 5-of-5 range may be the 
result of “social conditions” rather than of 
preferential hiring, is quite true. But he is 
being totally selective in complaining that 
the (two) “merit only” people failed to ad- 
dress the possibility in that particular de- 
bate. Discussants on the other side repeated 
their oft-made charge that today’s overall 
male-female imbalance among university 
professors proves the existence of discrimi- 
nation against women at the hiring level - 
indeed that it proves such discrimination is 
going on today! 

Professor Matthen’s proposed interpre- 
tation of GFC’s statement about hiring on 
merit — that it might merely mean “on the 
merit of the case” — turns that dramatic 
opening statement (one line in a paragraph 
by itself) into the empty platitude that in 
hiring, one should do the right thing. 
Procrusteanism doesn’t get much better 
than that. 

His lengthy defence of the idea that 
“merit” should include the academic needs 
of the department is perfectly true, and 
perfectly pointless in this debate. The 
“atomistic” conception of merit that he de- 
nounces is a strawperson of his own con- 
struction. Likewise, his later claim “here 


there was the pretence that individualism 
was non-ideological, that it was only the 
opposite view that was political” also 
falsely attributes a foolish view to the other 
side. 

The claim is somehow linked to a 
broader one, however, which Professor 
Matthen sees as being of signal importance. 
Why, he wants to know, did the “merit 
only” people not explicitly note a lot of 
other topics relevant to “employment eq- 
uity” than the topics they did mention, and 
why did they not dig deeper into all topics 
~ for example, the issue of group rights? 
Given the facts of history here, his challenge 
is worse than misconceived; it is downright 
bizarre. 

First of all, it represents another exam- 
ple of remarkable selectivity: placing the 
burden on the “merit only” side to intro- 
duce and discuss these further issues. One 
could easily make a list of claims those on 
Professor Matthen’s side assumed without 
argument, and of relevant subjects they 
failed to discuss at all. But here’s one exam- 
ple: not one of them who wrote to Folio dur- 
ing that episode discussed the issue of 
group rights vs individual rights! This in 
spite of the fact that some “equity” propo- 
nents have appeared to assume, unac- 
knowledged, a group-rights perspective. 
Professor Matthen himself, though he had a 
full page in which to do it, merely raised 
that issue — blaming others for not discuss- 
ing it at length. (For the record, however: 
my own current treatment of the topic of 
group rights runs to about five class-lec- 
tures, but I'll gladly present it to any who 
are interested, in any forum. While I’m at it, 
I trust he doesn’t think one has to be an 
extreme Nozickian individualist to reject 
the concept of group rights relevant here.) 
Speaking of unjustified assumptions, his 
evident presumption that “the onus is on 
you — we don’t have to support our stand” is 
hardly one a philosopher should make. 

Second, the truth is that “merit only” 
people have made repeated efforts to pro- 
mote serious in-depth discussion of the 
“employment equity” issue on campus. 
Months before the episode on which Profes- 
sor Matthen focuses, for example, a few of 
them joined in a call (Folio, 12 January 1989) 
for such discussion; and one of them helped 
organize a three-speaker symposium (one 
pro, one con, and one to present legal facts) 
that was held and well attended during that 
episode. (Folio, 14 December 1989. Efforts 
subsequent to that time will be mentioned 
below.) The amount of discussion was in- 
deed woefully inadequate. But one evident 
reason for that was the acrimony of the 
debate. In the pages of Folio, proponents of 
equal-opportunity hiring have been called 
everything from misogynists to pigs. Since 
we're looking at reasons for “silence,” it is 
understandable that most on campus who 
hold that position would refrain from con- 
tributing to public discussion when vitu- 
peration, rather than reasoned debate, 
would be their reward. Though Professor 
Matthen did not intend his reference to 
“political correctness” to be taken in this 
way, it is perfectly apt: silencing by vicious 
name-calling is a major reason for lack of 
scholarly discussion of important issues on 
campuses these days. He himself has em- 
ployed the technique blatantly, notably in 
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his concluding paragraph with its mind- 
reading insinuations of bigotry - which was 
highlighted in a large central box by the 
editor. 

The most ironic aspect of Professor 
Matthen’s why-are-they-silent query lies in 
the refusal of many on his side of the disa- 
greement to join in or even to allow a full 
discussion. When, more recently, some 
“merit only” people invited a speaker to a 
forum sponsored by the Philosophy Depart- 
ment, a call to boycott it was sent out, and 
most of the regulars at Philosophy forums 
were absent. 

More significantly, he should be direct- 
ing that question of his to the editor of Folio, 
who served notice, from the very beginning 
of attempts by “merit only” people to argue 
the issue in its pages, that he would limit 
discussion strictly. He subsequently an- 
nounced such limitation as official policy 
(Folio, 15 June 1989) and has repeatedly 
turned down submissions on that particular 
subject; the lengthy debate allowed over the 
“famous five” incident was an anomaly. 
Folio’s report of the symposium mentioned 
above was interesting in this light. It quoted 
the legal-aspects speaker at length, who as 
it turned out took a firm pro-” equity” 
stance, and quoted in full the speech of the 
pro-"equity” speaker, but did not so much 
as mention the speaker on the opposing 
side. Most significant in this pattern of 
behavior was the editor’s later refusal to 
publish a submitted letter: a statistical 
analysis of Arts Faculty and University- 
wide hiring data providing evidence — of a 
kind that has long been accepted, even in 
court, when the shoe is on the other foot - 
that there had been preferential hiring of 
women. (Speaking of silence, Professor 
Matthen makes a big point of the 5-of-5 
nonissue but says not one word about the 
statistical argument that really has been 
supported by the “merit only” people on 
campus.) 

Refusal of the article by Folio’s editor led 
the Association of Concerned Academics to 
distribute it directly to staff members, by 
launching a newsletter for discussion of 
such topics. The University President re- 
sponded to it with a limited direct mailing 
of his own; his reply was published by the 
Association in its next issue and the word 
was sent out for all interested to join in 
scholarly debate. Though the tone of all 
articles in Academic Questions was moderate 
and they engaged in careful analysis, the 
only response from the pro-” equity” side 
was a piece of hate-literature called The 
Asteroid. Professor Matthen, just who has 
been refusing a scholarly discussion on this 
important issue? 

If you really want to ask anyone about 
stonewalling, however, it should be those 
University officers and committees whose 
official duty it is to explore the issues —- on 
both sides - surrounding “employment 
equity”. This notably includes, of late, those 
who produced the Openings Doors report. 
Avoiding all mention of such things as the 
above-noted hiring statistics (and engaging 
in blatantly illegitimate use of statistics to 
justify setting targets for hiring women), 
they failed to explore many issues that seri- 
ously require exploration. 

Those who have the power can be silent 
about whatever they please. 


ANATOMY AND CELL BIOLOGY 

24 June, 2 pm 

Marita L Lundstrom Hobman, 
postdoctoral fellow, Division of Cellular 
and Molecular Medicine, University of 
California, San Diego, “Processing and 
Trafficking of the Heymann Nephritis Anti- 
gen: A Large Cell Surface Glycoprotein.” 
5-10 Medical Sciences Building. 


ALBERTA HERITAGE FOUNDATION FOR 
MEDICAL RESEARCH 

28 June, 11 am 

Janet M Wood, professor, Department 
of Microbiology, University of Guelph, 
“Osmoadaptation in Escherichia coli: Mecha- 
nism and Implications for Bacterial Viru- 
lence.” 2F1.04 Mackenzie Health Sciences 
Centre. 


ANIMAL SCIENCE 

8 July, 2 pm 

Terrence Whitehead, research chemist, 
Agricultural Research Service, National 


Center for Agric. Util. Research, Peoria, Ili- 
nois, “Construction of Xylanase-Producing 
Bacteroides Thetaiotaomicron: A Test Organ- 
ism for Improved Ruminal Digestion.” 
3-18] Agriculture-Forestry Centre. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 

15 July, 2 pm 

Merck Frosst Distinguished Lecture- 
ship. Michael Karin, professor, University 
of California, San Diego, “The Transduction 
of Signals from the Cell Surface to the Nu- 
cleus: Lessons from AP-1.” Bernard Snell 
Hall, Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


BOTANY 

24 July, 7:30 pm 

Eef Arnolds, director, Biological Station 
at Wijster, Centre for Soil Ecology of the 
Agricultural University Wageningen, 
“Mapping and Conservation of 
Macromycetes in Europe.” M-149 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 


FAB Gallery visitors watch Keiko Allport of the Consulate-General of Japan demonstrate ikebana. 


‘Japanese Kites and Tops’ has magnetic qualities 


By Folio staff 


he “Japanese Kites and Tops” exhibition 

at the Department of Art and Design’s 
Fine Arts Building Gallery has been very 
successful in attracting visitors from both 
on and off campus. In particular, large 
numbers of schoolchildren have enjoyed 
touring the exhibition, trying their hands at 
the demonstration tops, and observing both 
the tea ceremony and the ikebana (flower 
arranging) demonstrations, sponsored by 
the Consulate-General of Japan. 


Together with the department, the Con- 
sulate-General hosted a reception at which 
Department Chair Desmond Rochfort, Vice- 
President (Academic) John McDonald, and 
Consul-General Mr Kato spoke. 

The next exhibition at FAB Gallery is 
“A Feast for the Eyes,” a selection of works 
from the Edmonton Art Gallery collection, 
curated by Professor Rochfort and Art His- 
tory Professor Jetske Sybesma. The exhibi- 
tion runs from 12 July to 7 August. 


Meanook a ‘station’ to tune in to 


he Meanook Biological Research Station 

is holding an open house this Sunday in 
conjunction with its 10th anniversary. 

The event will feature an afternoon (1 to 
5 pm) of station tours, MBRS-based research 
displays and hands-on exhibits. Refresh- 
ments will be provided. 


The Research Station is located 14 km 
south of Athabasca. Follow Highway 2 
southbound and turn right at the sign indi- 
cating the turnoff for Meanook Biological 
Station. 

For more information on the open 
house, call 675-4934. 


The University of Alberta is committed to the 
principle of equity in employment. The Univer- 
sity encourages applications from aboriginal per- 
sons, disabled persons, members of visible minori- 
ties and women. 


ACADEMIC STAFF 


NEOS ADMINISTRATOR (NETWORKING 
EDMONTON’S ONLINE SYSTEMS) (TERM 
POSITION) 

NEOS (Networking Edmonton’s Online 
Systems) is a consortium currently consisting 
of 20 government, hospital, college and uni- 
versity libraries. It was conceived and devel- 
oped as a collaborative project among mem- 
ber libraries who envisioned providing for 
the information consumer of Edmonton a 
single, highly accessible “information win- 
dow” to the wide range of libraries and in- 
formation agencies. This initiative was un- 
dertaken to support the city’s business, pro- 
fessional, cultural and social services 
comunities, as well as providing cost 
efficiencies for consortium partners. 

Responsibilities: The NEOS Administrator 
is responsible for the administration of 


;|] NEOS, and the coordination of activities be- 
:| tween the University of Alberta Library Sys- 


tem, Data Research Associates (DRA) and 
the NEOS members. She/he will foster a cli- 
mate in which consortium members can de- 
velop a vision of consortium service that will 
be underpinned by appropriate library auto- 
mated systems, as well as identify, and assist 
in aligning the resources necessary to imple- 
ment the vision. Further, she/he will serve 
as a liaison among NEOS groups and ensure 
that required information is communicated 
to all stakeholders, as well as provide intro- 
duction of new members into the consor- 
tium. 

Qualifications: An MLIS, or equivalent; 
administrative experience; ability to deal 
with ambiguity and constant change; flexibil- 
ity, diplomacy, optimism; sound oral and 
written communication skills, as well as lis- 
tening skills; good organizational skills; in- 
terest in library networks and automation; 
and a team-based, collaborative approach to 
consortium building. 

Appointment will be at the Librarian I 
level, minimum salary $33,692. 

Please send curriculum vitae and the 
names of three references by 15 July 1994 to: 
Ms BJ Busch, Associate Librarian, Academic 
and Information Services, University of Al- 
berta Library, 5-02 Cameron Library, Ed- 
monton, Alberta T6G 2J8. 


ACADEMIC POSITION IN HEALTH RISK 
ASSESSMENT/ENVIRONMENTAL CHEMIS- 
TRY/TOXICOLOGY 

Applications are invited for a tenure- 
track position at the assistant professor level 
in the environmental health sciences with an 
emphasis on human exposure assessment to 
environmental contaminants, toxicology and 
health risk assessment. Interested candidates 
should have a strong research background in 
quantitative trace contaminant measurement 
and analysis with some training or experi- 
ence in the life sciences. Training or experi- 
ence in industrial hygiene would be an asset. 
The position will be affiliated with the Eco- 
Research Chair in Environmental Risk Man- 
agement, located within the Environmental 
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and Occupational Health Programs of the 
Faculty of Medicine. 

Candidates will be expected to develop an 
active laboratory-based research program in 
areas such as novel methods of contaminant 
exposure assessment, biomarkers, toxicity- 
directed analytical approaches or quantitative 
risk assessment; perform in a collaborative 
interdisciplinary research environment; teach 
in the areas of environmental chemistry, con- 
taminant exposure assessment, health risk as- 
sessment or introductory toxicology; and par- 
ticipate in the training of graduate students. 
The current salary range for assistant profes- 
sor rank is $40,035 to $57,003 with the ap- 
pointment level being commensurate with 
qualifications and experience. 

A letter of application, accompanied by a 
full curriculum vitae, a description of research 
interests and full names, addresses, telephone 
and fax numbers for three referees, should be 
directed to: Dr Steve E Hrudey, Eco-Research 
Chair in Environmental Risk Management, 
Environmental Health Program, Faculty of 
Medicine, 13-103 Clinical Sciences Building, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2G3, Telephone (403) 492-6807; Fax (403) 
492-0364. 

Complete applications should be received 
by 15 September 1994. Effective date of em- 
ployment is expected to be 1 January 1995 or 
a mutually negotiated date. 

In accordance with Canadian Immigration 
requirements, this advertisement is directed 
to Canadian citizens and permanent resi- 
dents. 


PROGRAM HEAD, MATHEMATICS 
RESOURCES, ACADEMIC SUPPORT CENTRE 

Position: Program Head, Mathematics Re- 
sources, Academic Suppport Centre. This is a 
temporary position to cover staff leave and 
will terminate at the end of the contract. 
Mathematics Resources is one of three pro- 
grams comprising the Academic Support 
Centre, the others being Effective Writing Re- 
sources and Learning Resources. 

Responsibilities: The Program Head admin- 
isters Mathematics Resources, which includes 
a computer lab, and is responsible for the 
teaching of a variety of noncredit courses. 

Qualifications: The candidate must be an 
excellent, committed teacher who is able to 
communicate well with students with varying 
degrees of ability in mathematics. He or she 
must have a detailed knowledge of and expe- 
rience in teaching first-year university math- 
ematics courses. The ability to work well with 
others and to undertake new initiatives is also 
essential. 

Term: Five and one-half month contract 
commencing 19 September 1994 on a two- 
thirds time basis. 

Salary: $1,950 to $2,150 per month, de- 
pending on qualifications and experience. 

Closing date: 8 July 1994. 

Send résumés to: Sarah Schiavone, Aca- 
demic Support Centre, 102 Athabasca Hall, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2E8. 


SUPPORT STAFF 

To obtain information on support staff posi- 
tions, please contact Personnel Services and Staff 
Relations, 2-40 Assiniboia Hall, telephone 492- 
5201. You can also call the Job Information line at 
492-7205 (24 hours) or consult the weekly Em- 
ployment Opportunities Bulletin. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

MICHENER PARK - Two bedroom 
rowhouses and apartments for rent in Uni- 
versity residence located in southwest Ed- 
monton. Excellent bus service to University, 
utilities included. University enquiries wel- 
come, 492-7044. 

LEASE, 1 JULY. Waterford House 
condominium, 10545 Saskatchewan Drive. 
Choice 3rd floor location has river view. 
Two bedrooms, two baths, upgraded light- 
ing, window coverings, flooring and cup- 
boards. Includes five appliances. $850/ 
month. Information, 433-9825 or 433-1257. 
References please. 

MILLCREEK historic home, four bed- 
rooms, character plus. Available July. 
Negotiable. 477-7036. 

BROOKVIEW, ten minutes University. 
2,163', three bedrooms, one den, master 
bedroom with ensuite jacuzzi. Gourmet 
kitchen, fully equipped. Two-car garage. 
$1,200/month, utilities, gas, water, tel- 
ephone extra. Pearl, 437-1458 after 6 pm. 

SABBATICAL, August 1994 - July 1995. 
New, furnished, three bedroom house. 
Nonsmokers, no pets. $900/month plus 
utilities. 492-0372, 481-8186. 

LATE AUGUST to December - Fully 
furnished executive home in Country Club 
(Wolf Willow). Four bedrooms, 2 1/2 baths, 
jacuzzi ensuite, fireplace, attached garage, 
huge fenced yard, car included. 492-3348. 

TWO BEDROOM, two bathroom, large 
apartment condo. Insuite laundry, under- 
ground parking, pool. One block to Univer- 
sity. $1,100. 430-6797. 

SPACIOUS, open beam bungalow dur- 
ing sabbatical. Available mid-August, one 
year. Fully furnished, three bedrooms, three 
baths, fireplaces in living and family rooms, 
sauna. $1,200/month plus utilities. Conven- 
ient to University. Dr Rodning, 492-3862. 

GULF ISLANDS RETREAT: private, 
Mayne Island, B. C. home with all ameni- 
ties. Ocean view, close beaches. $450/ week. 
Phone Kim, 492-1669. 

FAIRMOUNT HOT SPRINGS - two 
bedroom villa for rent, sleeps six. Call 467- 
9932. Leave message for detail. 

NORTH WINDSOR PARK sabbatical 
home. Three-minute walk from campus. For 
rent September 1994 - April 1995. Three 
bedroom bungalow, furnished, nonsmok- 
ers, no pets. Negotiable, very reasonable 
rent for the right tenant. 439-9487. 

RIVERBEND, executive, four bedroom, 
two storey home. Appliances. Available 1 
July, up to two-year lease, negotiable. 
Khalida, 438-0621. 

BELGRAVIA - Five bedrooms, fully fur- 
nished. Nonsmokers; family preferred. Rea- 
sonable rent. References required. Available 
September-December 1994. 438-7276, 436- 
0741. 

LOVELY FIVE BEDROOM, five bath- 
rooms plus two studies. Furnished. Quiet 
cul-de-sac location in Blue Quill. Fifteen 
minutes by car to campus, am/pm express 
bus service. 492-2562, 437-7924. 

LARGE, FURNISHED ROOM in base- 
ment for rent. Private bathroom, walking 
distance to University. Nonsmoker. Avail- 
able for July-September. Call after 5 pm for 
inquiries at 439-3223. 

ONE BEDROOM APARTMENT, 
Belgravia, available 1 July. Walk to Univer- 
sity. $375. Nonsmoking, no pets. 1-542-4661. 


PARKVIEW, three bedroom bungalow. 
11/2 baths, recroom, two bedrooms down, 
five appliances. Fenced yard, single car ga- 
rage. $830, Deposit. Nonsmokers, no pets. 

1 July possession. 483-2929. 

BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED executive 
home in prestigious Sherwood Park neigh- 
bourhood. 3,275' on four levels; four bed- 
rooms, four bathrooms, six appliances. 
Available September 1994. Will also con- 
sider a sale. Phone 467-8899. 

OXFORD, UK - For rent, recently reno- 
vated house, convenient Bodleian Library. 
Available mid-August to end May 1995. 
Rent, 650 pounds sterling per month. Writ- 
ten application: Professor I Grundy, Depart- 
ment of English, University of Alberta, or 
call 011.44.865.242.966. 

PRIVATE BEDROOM and bath. Pleas- 
ant family home, Blue Quill. 435-0694. 

NORTH GARNEAU - Three blocks 
from campus. Basement suite, newly reno- 
vated. $400/month. 1 August. Call 433-4510 
after 8 July. 

BELGRAVIA - Excellent location, 20- 
minute walk to University, near school. 
Newly renovated, all appliances, $1,175 per 
month or sublet rooms/suite. Visiting stu- 
dent or researcher preferred. Call Long, 
492-9821, or Lian, 437-6602. 

SABBATICAL HOUSE available July. 
Furnished, two bedrooms, pets okay. $650/ 
month plus electricity. 435-9995. 

HOUSESITTER WANTED - mid-De- 
cember to mid-February. Lovely home in 
North Glenora (five km from campus) in ex- 
change for care of two small dogs. 454-7581. 

SABBATICAL HOUSE in Brookside 
(Old Riverbend). Bungalow in quiet neigh- 
bourhood, three plus one bedrooms. Au- 
gust - July 1995, $850/month. 492-7188, 438- 
6710. 

FULLY FURNISHED, four bedrooms, 
11/2 baths, Parkallen. $1,100 plus utilities. 
1 September. 433-7165 evenings. 

THREE BEDROOM house within walk- 
ing distance to University. Available Sep- 
tember. Call Siegrid, 434-2397. 

BELGRAVIA, fully furnished, three 
bedroom family house with study. Fifteen- 
minute walk University, near schools, 
church. Available mid/late August for six 
months/one year. Visiting academics pre- 
ferred. $1,000/month plus utilities. 436- 
9701. 

EXECUTIVE HOME - Lease $950/ 
month, sale $193,000. Reduced for quick 
sale. 1 1/2 storey, 2,300', four bedrooms 
plus den in Jackson Heights on Millcreek. 
Owner has leave of absence. Furnished /un- 
furnished. Possession August. Peter/Judy, 
440-0728. 

FOUR BEDROOM HOME in Sherwood 
Park. Huge yard, fireplace, all appliances, 
main floor family room, 2 1/2 baths, double 
attached garage. Excellent family home. 
Three-six month lease. $1,000 monthly. 
467-5034, 464-9734. 

RIVERDALE - Five bedroom, three sto- 
rey, renovated Victorian. All appliances. 
Well appointed, elegant home close to 
downtown/ University. Bike/ski trails in 
backyard overlooking river. 9357 Cameron 
Avenue. Available August/September. 
452-1337. 

TWO BEDROOM fully furnished suite. 
Free laundry / parking. Central location. 
$500/month. October-May. 488-7085, (604) 
384-0763 (collect). 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - Knowledge- 
able, trustworthy realtor with Edmonton 
references will answer all queries, send in- 
formation, no cost/ obligation. “Hassle-free” 
property management provided. (604) 595- 
3200, Lois Dutton, Re/Max ports west, Vic- 
toria, B.C. 

RETIREMENT PLANS? Sunny Kelowna 
spectacular lake view from two decks, no 
maintenance, deluxe condo. Sandy Beach. 
Golf. By owner. (604) 764-7194. 

RIVERWIND, three bedroom, executive 
condo. $195,000. Mortgage three percent 
less than any bank. Spectacular view. Possi- 
ble rent-to-own. 492-6546, 435-1346. 

OTTEWELL, immaculate, three bed- 
room bungalow, finished basement, quiet 
cul-de-sac. Must sell, by owner. 477-7036. 

HIGHLANDS, immaculate, character, 
2,300', near Ada Boulevard. Must be seen! 
$147,000. 477-7036. 

HISTORIC HOME, Millcreek. Upgraded 
two storey brick home, verandahs. Charac- 
ter plus! Private residence or commercial 
potential. $189,000 by owner. 477-7036. 

CLARIDGE HOUSE CONDO. All 
amenities, well managed, best priced. Two 
bedrooms/bathrooms. $140,000. 430-6797. 

“STATE-OF-THE-ART” executive river 
valley condo. Two bedrooms plus den. Very 
special features. Janet Jenner Fraser, Spen- 
cer, 435-0808. 

HOME OF DISTINCTION on Edinboro 
Road! When you walk in the door your 
search will be over. Professionally designed 
kitchen and family room, Janet Jenner 
Fraser /Gordon King, Spencer Realty, 435- 
0808. 

ROOMING HOUSES - Six and 11 bed- 
rooms registered with University Housing. 
Easy to run, low vacancy. Mike Eurchuk, 
Sutton Group Polaris Realty, 450-6300. 

LUXURIOUS, 2 1/2 storey half duplex, 
University Avenue. 2,100', immaculate, 
double garage. Ed Lastiwka, Royal LePage 
Realty, 446-3800. 

BELGRAVIA BUNGALOW - 1,240', 
three bedrooms, fireplace, huge treed lot. 
$168,000. Ed Lastiwka, Royal LePage Re- 
alty, 446-3800. 

GARNEAU - Great location. Four bed- 
rooms, 2 1/2 storey, original charm, charac- 
ter. Excellent condition. $205,000. Ed 
Lastiwka, Royal LePage Realty, 446-3800. 

PARKALLEN - $139,000, semi-bunga- 
low family home. Fireplace, finished base- 
ment, single detached garage, fenced, nicely 
landscaped. Close to bus, schools, Univer- 
sity. Appliances/ furniture negotiable. 6826 
111 Street. 434-1267. Agent chosen. 

CHILLIWACK - Cottage home, 1/2 acre 
river-front. Ten minutes from Sardis, one 
hour from downtown Vancouver or 
Tsawwassen ferry. Built in 1987, lots of big 
double glazed windows, wood range. 
$145,000. 487-4561. 

QUALITY WHITEMUD HOME, 157 
Carlson Close. 1 1/2 storey, large kitchen, 
appliances extra. Good buy. Randy, 458- 
8300. 

CLASSIC HOUSE in Kinnard/View- 
point neighbourhood. 10941 81 Street. 
Charming, well-loved bungalow. One 
minute southeast of Stadium LRT. Oak 
floors, french windows, perennials, updated 
furnace, plumbing and wiring. Was 
$128,900, now $119,000, OBO. 429-1412. 
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CLARIDGE HOUSE: only one block 
from campus! Bright, spacious, 9th floor 
condo featuring air-conditioning, heated 
underground parking, six appliances, 
downtown view, security. Asking $108,800. 
Jack Bawden, Royal LePage, 437-7480. 

ALLENDALE, three-year old, 1,400' 
spacious, gracious bungalow, unspoiled 
nine-foot ceiling. Walk-out basement, three 
bedrooms, three piece ensuite, two-garage, 
like new. Must sell! Raymond Cheng, Re/ 
Max, 498-2930. 

QUARTER-PLEX, no condo fees. Two 
storey, three bedrooms. New oak dream 
kitchen. New basement development, 1 1/2 
baths. Two parking stalls. Agnes Fisher, 
Re/Max Real Estate, 438-1575. 

WALK TO UNIVERSITY from this 
lovely home. Excellent access to transporta- 
tion, shopping and schools. Newer siding, 
roof, windows, wiring and furnace. Berber 
carpets. Large double garage, large land- 
scaped lot. Call me today to view. Kathy 
Schmidt, Spencer Real Estate, 483-7170. 

BELGRAVIA - Convenient to the Uni- 
versity. Three bedroom, 1 1/2 storey with 
double garage. Newer Berber carpets, de- 
veloped basement with bedroom, bathroom 
and recreation room. Five appliances plus a 
piano are included. Early possession. 


a. 
$164,500. Marjorie King, Spencer, 435-0808. 


HALF-DUPLEX on University Avenue. 
Phone 431-0231. 

GARNEAU, beautiful two storey family 
home. Three bedrooms, 2 1/2 baths, oak 
floors, finished basement. Private fenced 
yard with deck, mature trees and landscap- 
ing on 1 1/3 lot ideal for children and pets. 
Sunny southern exposure. $225,000. 432- 
7741. 

BELGRAVIA bungalow situated one 
block from Drive. Attractive, fenced, sunny 
west backyard. Greenhouse, garage. Good 
floor plan to house interior. Requires up- 
grading. Potential plus. $158,000. Easy ac- 
cess to schools, hospitals, University, river 
valley. Florence Thompson, Spencer Realty, 
435-0808. 

BELGRAVIA, fantastic three bedroom 
bungalow nestled in a park-like setting near 
University. Oak kitchen, hardwood floors, 
bright, cheerful interior, developed base- 
ment, double garage. Ann Dawrant, Spen- 
cer Realty, 435-0808. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
SCHOOL - Connections Canada requires 
host families for international students for 
one month period. July and/or August 
1994. Phone 428-8145 for application and 
information. 

AVAILABLE TO HOUSESIT - Responsi- 
ble, professional couple, nonsmokers. Au- 
gust 1994 - May 1995. References available. 
434-4248. 


GOODS FOR SALE 

CASH PAID FOR APPLIANCES - 432- 
0272. 

CASH PAID for quality books. The Ed- 
monton Book Store, 433-1781. 

1987 VOLVO - 740 series wagon, stand- 
ard transmission. Pampered, fully loaded, 
$11,300. 462-4175. 

GRAND PIANO - 5' 9", black, excellent 
condition. $7,200. 455-4723. 


L-SHAPED COMPUTER DESK and 
printer table; black metal frame; white 
arborite top. $150. 432-1779. 


SERVICES 

DONNIC WORD PROCESSING - Since 
1978, specializing in theses, manuscripts, 
etc. 453-2769. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY - 
Certified journeyman NAIT. Complete inte- 
rior /exterior residential and commercial 
renovations including plumbing /electrical. 
References available. 436-6363. 

MARK EHRMAN CABINET SERVICES 
- Custom designs or made to match exist- 
ing. References available. 463-0889. 

TECH VERBATIM Word Processing. 
Résumés, theses, medical terminology. 
Donna, 440-3714. 

HOMECARE and developmental activi- 
ties for your pre-school child, mornings 
plus lunch. Experienced caregiver. ECS cer- 
tificate, BEd degree. Near University. Lim- 
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SPEND A NIGHT NOT A FORTUNE... 


Fitness Programs 
“ Early Bird Keep Fit * Yoga 
* Bench Stepping * Aerobics 
* Tal Chi * Aquacises 
* Stretch n’ Tone 


“MICROWAVES z COFFEE MAKERS: 


SPEND A NIGHT NOT A FORTUNE... SPEND A NIGHT NOTA FORTUNE.. 


& Campus Recreation &, 


Fitness & Recreation Programs for July & August 
Come experience the excitement and fun of participation! 


Sports Leagues 

* Slowpitch 

* Outdoor 3 on 3 Basketball 
* Volleyball 

* Soccer 


ited enrollment available for September 
1994. Phone Carol, 437-7764. 

SLIDES AND GRAPHICS for presenta- 
tion and theses. Reasonable rates. Call and 
leave a message. Cathy: 433-8392. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LEARN THE INTERNET: Personalized 
instruction on accessing valuable Internet 
resources specific to your field. No techno- 
jargon. Chris Thrasher, 433-3677, 433-9625. 


g 


T6G 2C8 
439-2266 


Wednesdays 
6:30 - 8:30 p.m. 
July 4 - Augus 
$130.00 (32 h.)» All levels 


LUXURIOUS OFFICE SPACE and board 
room for rent, prime downtown location. 
Secretarial services optional. Please call 488- 
7425. 


CHEMISTRY LAB INSTRUCTOR (Ses- 
sional). 1 September 1994 - 30 April 1995. 
Teach organic, general chemistry. Four 
labs / week. Send application to Dr Marco 
LoVerso, Concordia College, 7128 Ada 
Blvd, Edmonton, T5B 4E4. Phone 479-8481, 
fax 474-1933. 


Catherine M. Fletcher vos. 
a 
DENTIST 

#980, 8215-112 Street 


College Plaza 3 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Our hours are: 


Monday to Thursday 
8:00 am — 4:00 pm 


Headaches? 
Tension? 
Injuries? 
Stress? 


The European pain relief 
alternative! Heat, massage, 
chiro-gymnastics, inter- 
ferential electricity. 

Maria Kreig, spine specialist, 
trained in Germany. 
Reimbursable by 
supplementary health care. 


Back problems? 


THE DEPARTMENT of Elementary 
Education Child Study Centre has limited 
space in our 400-hour quality kindergarten 
program on campus. Morning/afternoon 
programs run Tuesday through Friday. In- 
formation: Antonella, 492-4273. 


Are Computers 
Getting it Done 
For You? 


Ask Us About: 
© Graphics & Publishing 
® Bibliography 
© Data Management & Security 
© OCR & Electronic Texts 
© Hardware Sales 
© Software Sales & Training 


© System Maintenance 


We re Here To Helo 
for All Your Computer Needs 


WCV 


res O urc¢cees 


46-1747 


CAMPUS 
TOWER 


SUITE 


HOTEL 


In A J the University 


of Alberta Campus across from the 
University Hospital, a warm fire is 
burning. Campus Tower's contemporary 
atmosphere provides quiet ambience 
ona daily, weekly, or monthly basis. 


Campus Tower is definitely 
the only place to stay in the 


University area! 


Instructional Programs 
* Bike Care and Maintenance * Racquetball 
* Rollerblading 
oN * Karate 
t * Weight Training 


— 


REGISTER TODAY!! 
Details are available in the Campus Recreation Summer Supplement 
or by phoning Campus Recreation at 492-2555. 


THE ELECTRONIC SCRIBE 


Desktop Publishing Studio 
¢ Typesetting 
e Laser Printing 


¢ Graphic Design 
¢ Word Processing 
¢ Macintosh Rental 


¢ Computer Courses 
11 Fairway Dr., #218 Westbrook Shopping Centre (119 St. & 38 Ave.) 438°9445 


Saturday Mornings 
10:30 ain. - 1:30 p.m. 
July 2 - August 27, 1994 
$109:00 £24 h.) + All levels 


September 27 ‘ 


Ak lance francaise 
103 '8 - 82 Av. 


° 433-0671 


BACK 
BASICS 
Remedial Therapy 


436-8059 


RENTS FROM $385 


Studio, Bachelor & 1 Bedrms 
Unique split level design, 
building has many amenities 


plus 


underground heated parking 


available. 


CALL 488-7555 
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Amenities 

¢ bachelor, one and two bedroom suites 
® fully equipped kitchens ¢ exercise 
room ® meeting rooms ® restaurant ¢ 
complimentary parking ® weekend 
shuttle service to West Edmonton Mall 


University Rates 


$62.00 per day on a daily basis 
$60.00 per day on a weekly basis 
$50.00 per day on a monthly basis 


for a one bedroom suite 
rates are subject to change 


Reservations 


Phone (403) 439-6060 


CAMPUS TOWER 
11145-87 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G OY1 


